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NEWSPAPER LEADERSHIP IN TIMES 
OF DEPRESSION 


By Tuomas F. BARNHART 
University of Minnesota* 


After three years of depression, it is apparent that many 
and widespread economic changes have affected the weekly 
and small daily newspapers of the country. Abnormal busi- 
ness conditions have unceremoniously decreased newspaper 
revenue, making it increasingly difficult to finance the paper, 
but this phase of the problem, admittedly significant, is not the 
theme of this article. Rather it concerns an important devel- 
opment on the editorial side of the newspaper in these same 
years of 1930, 1931, and 1932. 

During these three years most publishers have turned a de- 
spairing eye on comparative advertising linage figures, de- 
creasing circulation, curtailed budgets, and competitive media, 
and have all but overlooked the fact that in the editorial de- 
partments there has arisen a new definition and a new appraisal 
of editorial leadership and the editor’s responsibility to his 
community. Not for many years has the community expected 
and received so much from its editors and newspapers. 

During the past three years the editor has been faced with 
new demands which have forced the-*newspaper to occupy a 
position of leadership, a position it may not have taken in 
times of well-being and prosperity. These new situations, 
which have turned the editorial office into a headquarters to 
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2 NEWSPAPER LEADERSHIP 


mobilize relief, welfare, and socializing enterprises, have been 
created by five major tendencies, which will be treated briefly 
in this paper. The writer will also attempt to picture just why 
the new leadership problem is a peculiarly complex one; and 
will summarize the results of the multifarious leadership 
activities of the newspapers. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUSINESS 


Foremost of the five major reasons for the editor’s in- 
creased activity is the nation-wide breakdown of business and 
agriculture, and the many industrial collapses. These have 
been accompanied by crises, disasters, and misfortunes of such 
number and magnitude that the editor has been compelled to 
take a prominent part in his community’s struggle for existence 
through the troublesome years. 

When banks, merchants and organizations are crippled be- 
cause of lack of sufficient funds, it is obvious that the com- 
munity is face to face with a difficult problem. In many in- 
stances the newspaper has contributed the force and leadership 
that have enabled the community to “carry on’’ during these 
trying years. 

A study of the newspaper’s activity shows that banks have 
been saved; that merchants have been helped, at least tempo- 
rarily; and that civic and welfare organizations have been aided 
by the newspaper’s effective portrayal of their work and their 
needs. Evidence of this observation and also part of the an- 
swer to the question, “What have the newspapers done to 
supply the need for sane editorial leadership?” are found in 
the resolution adopted at the 1932 summer meeting of the 
Michigan Bankers Association. The final paragraph reads: 


Be it resolved, that the Michigan Bankers Association highly com- 
mends the newspapers of the state for their major contribution in 
steadying the social, economic and business structure of the communities 
they serve, the state of Michigan, and the country as a whole. 


Similar in content to other resolutions adopted in various 
states by business organizations, the foregoing praised the 
newspapers for their detached impartiality, for the realization 
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by editors of the necessity for drastic social remedies, for re- 
fusal of newspapers to become vehicles for hysteria, and for 
the rejection of rumors and falsehood inspired by groundless 
fears. 


DECREASE IN VETERAN LEADERS 


The second tendency forcing greater newspaper leadership 
is that of frequent bankruptcies and changes in business. This 
has resulted in many business men dropping from the ranks of 
community leadership in the small towns and cities, and the 
editor has been forced into a position of greater responsibility 
as a result. Moreover, many of the projects which have re- 
quired publicity and promotion in the past and which were 
carried along by business men, are now shifted directly to the 
newspaper office. This shift is natural because the newspaper 
is a continuing community institution which has managed to 
survive in many more cases, proportionately, than have small- 
town business enterprises. 

Here is a condition that is likely to exist for some time, as 
small towns and cities do not give new business men their confi- 
dence and support until the newcomers have attained a certain 
knowledge of local conditions and a personal following. So 
long as this situation continues, it seems probable that news- 
papers must carry their added leadership burdens until new 
leaders are able to emerge. 


DECLINE IN SERVICE CLUBS 


As the third factor, it is observed that the decline in the 
number and membership of local luncheon and service clubs 
has forced the newspapers into closer relationships with com- 
munity problems. In their hey-day these clubs contributed a 
large share of the leadership necessary for community enter- 
prises. But as members withdrew from the activity of these 
organizations to devote more time to their own difficult prob- 
lems, many of their former projects and committee tasks, 
when neglected, naturally gravitated to the newspaper office. 
Many papers, for example, have assumed complete responsi- 
bility for conducting campaigns for relief funds, in which they 
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have always shared, although they may not have led. As long 
as they continue publishing under these circumstances, the 
newspapers will be obliged to assign staff members to carry out 
many of these old-time projects so essential to the community. 


STOREHOUSE OF DEPRESSION INFORMATION 


Because of its knowledge of all local business and welfare 
activities, the newspaper has become a storehouse of informa- 
tion on the subject. And herein lies the fourth type of service. 
Of late the newspaper has become a target for a great deal of 
material emanating from such stabilizing organizations as the 
Emergency Relief Organization, the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, the Committee on Mobilization of 
Relief Resources, and the Citizens Reconstruction Organiza- 
tion. When national publicity information is added to the nor- 
mal load of local material, it is clear that the task of editing 
and publishing is made increasingly burdensome for the editor 
and his staff. 

The fact that newspapers published more information about 
the economic depression than they devoted to any other single 
topic during the past three years, is significant when it is real- 
ized that the editors were also called upon to be responsible 
interpreters of these events, both local and national. The 
interpretation of the happenings has been found more difficult, 
too, because of the rapid and unprecedented changes taking 
place. 

If measured in terms of space only, the amount of informa- 
tional publicity given by the small daily and weekly newspapers 
during the past three years, would overshadow many of the 
largest of the national advertising campaigns appearing during 
the same period. This astounding record, it seems, bespeaks a 
brand of patriotic codperation which is the nearest approach to 
a united front and militant leadership by the press since the 


World War. 
SERVING THE COMMUNITY 


Finally, there is a further cause for the editor’s assumption 
of added community leadership tasks during the depression 
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years. As long as times were prosperous there was no particu- 
lar need for the newspaper editor to do much more than to 
give publicity to the worthy projects sponsored by others. 
Today, the leadership endeavors of the newspaper show clearly 
that the publication is face to face with the fact that to save 
itself it must first save the community. Thus, to accomplish 
both ends it has exerted every possible influence and effort to- 
ward maintaining all necessary phases of community life. 


FIELDS OF LEADERSHIP ENDEAVOR 


The foregoing is an attempt to describe the depression 
tendencies and their responsibility for projecting the small 
daily and weekly newspapers more deeply into the field of 
community welfare. In what follows the writer has sought to 
portray the thirteen most important avenues of leadership 
activity into which the newspaper was thrust as the depression 
continued. Included here are the projects in which 486 enter- 
prising newspapers were engaged, whether in sole sponsorship 
or joint codperation. Forty-three states are represented by 
papers observed in this study. 

In reviewing their activities, it is significant, but not sur- 
prising, to find that 470 of the 486 papers provided aid to 
their community welfare organizations. This classification of 
activity includes all coéperation extended to organizations of a 
social, relief, and character-building nature. It includes such 
projects as support in campaigns for funds, the organization of 
needed auxiliary units, the codperation in obtaining quarters, 
and all the aid extended to such organizations as Community 


Fund, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. 
C. A. 


Illustration. — The Hickman (Ky.) Courier’s long list of projects 
undertaken during times of depression began when the editor saw the 
need of a community nurse. An editorial campaign was soon on, and a 
nurse was found. The paper raised the necessary money through the 
codperation of the twenty churches in the town, aided by civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, and several industrial plants, each pledging a defi- 
nite amount monthly to maintain the nurse. All charity and social work 
was later centralized in the local Red Cross chapter and Hickman 
Nursing Association. 
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Of the 486 papers studied by the writer, a total of 430 
papers aided in relief to needy and unemployed. This classifi- 
cation includes, generally, the aid and promotion extended in 
sponsoring of public improvements which would entail addi- 
tional payrolls. In this group are such projects as improve- 
ments of streets, roads and highways, municipal golf courses, 
federal buildings, city buildings, school buildings, lighting sys- 
tems, settling basins, water lines, sewer systems, city markets, 
community hotels, harbor improvements, irrigation projects, 
municipal gas plants, tree planting, codperative gardening, and 
new fair grounds. 


Illustration. — The Ponchatoula (La.) Enterprise, cited favorably 
by Dean Ackerman of the Columbia School of Journalism, New York, 
for its agricultural program, sponsored a plan this winter for feeding 
eighteen school children. Soon the number being served mounted from 
eighteen to ninety-six. In addition, aid was given to several family 
heads who were out of jobs. The work is being accomplished by inter- 
ested citizens, who have volunteered. They have been aided by mer- 
chants, butchers, and canning plants of the community. 


Four hundred and eight of the 486 papers codperated in 
miscellaneous relief projects. Whether free, promotional, or 
money-making, this group includes all projects inaugurated by 
newspapers for purposes of psychological outlets for unem- 
ployed, or for profit for relief purposes. The list includes 
such enterprises as live-at-home campaigns, citizenship meet- 
ings, street clean-up, community church services, tree planting 
on highways, community fairs, singing, band concerts, horse- 
shoe tournaments, tennis tournaments, playground programs, 
community Christmas trees, courtesy clubs, boys’ and girls’ 
games, cooking schools, pioneers’ reunions, old fiddlers’ con- 
tests, swimming lessons, oratorical contests, spelling contests, 
charity athletic contests, broken-toy matinees, canned goods 
matinees, Jubilee matinees, shoe fund drives, dinner basket 
drives, old paper drives, neediest cases, neediest family stories, 
community canning clubs, clothe-a-child campaigns, free shoe 
repair shops, and adopt-an-orphan programs. Other types of 
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relief-bringing campaigns included here are campaigns for 
lower milk prices, lower coal prices, and tax levies for poor 
relief. 


Illustration. — The Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette, news- 
papers associated in community service at Phoenix, Arizona, are ex- 
tremely active in sponsoring affairs to shift the public’s attention from 
drab depression channels to such events as free picnics for children, ora- 
torical contests, swimming classes, post-season athletic games, broken toy 
matinees, canned goods matinees, pioneers’ reunions, and other psycho- 
logical or energy-requiring events. These are employed to counteract 
many of the more serious newspaper campaigns. 


Of the 486 papers studied, a total of 361 codperated with 
merchants to stimulate trade. This group of activities em- 
braces all matters intended to foster and protect the interests 
of merchants and professional men. It includes all publicity 
calculated to help trade, and such miscellaneous projects as 
lower insurance rates, trade days, cooking schools, meetings for 
farmers, treasure hunts, sales classes, clean-up and paint-up 
movements, rural mail service extension, codperation with 
Chambers of Commerce, organization of credit bureaus and 
Better Business Bureaus, organization of a National Guard 
company, and exposures of insecure investment offers, routing 
of loan sharks, and exposure of fake ‘‘charity”’ solicitors. 


Illustration. — The South Tacoma (Wash.) Star organized a group 
of business men as Depression Busters. As an auxiliary to the local 
Business Men’s Association, it is purely a merchandising promotion 
group. There are three degrees of membership — Horse Wranglers, 
Cow Hands, and Mavericks — the degree depending upon the amount 
contributed to the common fund. Collections from the members are 
used for prizes, street decorations, and other promotion expense involved 
in monthly sales events. To attract buyers into the business section, the 
Depression Busters use a slightly different approach with each event. 


Three hundred and fifty-three papers endeavored to bring 
relief to farms. This group of activities includes all measures 
for drought relief, irrigation projects, aid in holiday move- 
ments, meetings for farmers, farmers’ evening schools, farm 
garden contests, consolidation of rural schools, farm terracing, 
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aid in obtaining RFC loans, grasshopper fights, and campaigns 
for consumption of more wheat, butter, pork and eggs. 


Illustration. —The Burlington (Kansas) Daily Republican’s great- 
est recent activity in the field of agriculture was to save the Coffey 
County Agricultural Fair, which had been abandoned by its former 
officers. Under the editor’s direction, the site of the fair was changed, 
an enlarged plant erected, and the event turned into a Free Fair which 
showed an increase of 350 per cent in the number of exhibits. The 
newspaper has been a strong supporter of poultry and egg production, 
farm terracing, lime improvement, proper seeding, control of chinch 
bugs, and all activities of the Farm Bureau and the county agent. 


Of the 486 papers studied, a total of 342 sought to reduce 
taxes. This group includes movements to reform the tax laws, 
to curtail social and educational services under county and city 
jurisdiction, and to cut budgetary expenses. 


Illustration. — One of the most recent achievements of the Danville 
(Ill.) Commercial-News, for example, was the paper’s successful cam- 
paign to halt fraudulent tax assessments, and to head off plans which 
would have added to the tax burdens. Then followed a drive to reduce 
taxes, with the result that citizens of Danville and Vermilion County 
will pay approximately $100,000 less for 1932 than in the previous 
year. A twenty per cent reduction was obtained on real estate; savings 
were made in school taxes; and a ten per cent reduction affected all 
salaries. The Commercial-News, which emphasizes its community ser- 
vice, operates under the apt slogan, ““The Paper That Does Things.” 


Of the 486 papers studied, a total of 207 gave aid to banks. 
The classification, embodying aid to banks, includes all confi- 
dence-inspiring campaigns, arrangements for mergers, and 
participation in affairs of closed banks from the public’s point 
of view. 


Illustration. — The Anaheim (Calif.) Bulletin took a leading part in 
halting a run of disastrous proportions on the two remaining banks of 
its community by sending a photographer into the bank where he could 
photograph the faces of those at the window. A reporter was called to 
obtain the names of those applying for their money. In fifteen minutes 
the line had disappeared. By noon business was being conducted in a 
normal manner. The run was over. The photographs, of course, never 
were published. Nor were any of the names of those persons inter- 
viewed by the reporter disclosed. 
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A total of 187 papers fought to oust corrupt and unsatis- 
factory officials. The movements included, for the most part, 
exposures of corrupt county-elected officers; requests for ac- 
countings of public funds by city, county and state officials; 
exposures of squandering and misappropriation of funds; fos- 
tering of campaigns for law obedience; exposures of favoritism 
in awarding contracts; together with all measures for reform 
in jails, prisons, poor farms and other city, county, and state 
institutions. 


Illustration. — The Upper Darby (Pa.) Press, militant and aggres- 
sive, with a particular anti-graft and anti-racketeer platform, stands out 
in relief as one of the papers covered in the study to go out of its way 
to uncover unscrupulous business and political practices. It has cam- 
paigned against an alleged graft machine within the tax collectors of the 
district ; it has raised the question of why a relief organization expended 
only one-half of its $50,000 fund for charity; it has probed into a so- 
called infantile paralysis epidemic; and it has raised its voice in protest 
against manufacturers making a charge of $5 for a job, followed by 
smaller fees from workmen. 


Seventy-two newspapers strove to reorganize county and 
township governments. The reorganization of local govern- 
ments consisted mainly of attempts to consolidate small polit- 
ical units. 


Illustration. —The Greenwich (Conn.) Press, winner in 1932 of 
the National Editorial Association award for Greatest Community Ser- 
vice, was presented the first place honors largely on its approach to com- 
munity problems, as revealed by a skilful series of fourteen articles on 
the consolidation of the borough and town. The series was outstanding 
in that it called for a vast amount of research that necessitated a trip 
through two neighboring states to gather material on similar forms of 
government. The writer was privileged to study the winning exhibit, 
as well as copies of the paper over the past few months. 


Seventy papers urged consolidation of rural schools. The 
writer feels that this heading is self-explanatory and needs no 
amplification. 


Illustration. — The Two Harbors (Minn.) Chronicle, in addition to 
many worthy activities, has succeeded in bringing about a consolidation 
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of all the school districts of sparsely settled Lake County into a County 
School District. Among the benefits cited are: equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities between city and rural pupils, a decrease and equal- 
ization in cost of education, better teachers, free supplies, a nine-month 
school year for every child, school nurse available to all, traveling li- 
braries, and free transportation for every child living two miles or more 
from school, or if impractical, an allowance of seventy-five cents per day 
for board and room expenses of each child. 


Fifty-four papers contributed aid to enable schools to con- 
tinue. This classification covers all types of promotional en- 
deavor by the newspapers in keeping the public informed as to 
the value of the schools and their services, the collection of 
money to pay teachers, and urging plans for keeping the 
schools in session. 


Illustration. — The Dalhart (Texas) Texan, which was awarded 
second place in the 1932 National Editorial Association competition in 
the Greatest Community Service contest, is one of the many papers 
with a policy of close coéperation with the public schools. It gives 
freely of its space to any school event or problem. Last year it ran a 
series of editorials urging payment of taxes, to avert the possibility of 
closing the schools. American Education Week, for the Texan, was an 
occasion for banner headlines. 


A total of forty papers sought to lower utility rates. This 
group includes all campaigns for lowered rates on water, gas, 
telephone service, and electricity. 


Illustration. —The New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times helped to 
avert an increase of approximately $40,000,000 a year to the gas con- 
sumers of Indiana by stirring up the public over the gas or “therm” 
case in which new rate schedules providing that gas consumers of more 
than 100 Indiana towns and cities should be billed on the basis of heat 
units instead of the volume of gas consumed, were filed with the state 
public service commission by the Insull utilities operating in Indiana. 
As the campaign progressed, it developed that once the new rate was 
approved, the utility company planned to substitute natural gas for arti- 
ficial gas, but first to establish the “therm” rate for artificial gas before 
turning to natural gas, which contains twice as many heat units. The 
lively campaign ended “for” the consumers. 
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Seventeen papers led movements to adjust city’s indebted- 
ness. Included in this group are such projects as refinancing 
for old bond payments, adjustments for poor relief payments, 
obtaining R. F. C. loans for public improvements and welfare 
needs. 


Illustration. — The Astoria (Ore.) Evening Budget took the leader- 
ship in analyzing a difficult financial situation confronting the city and 
port, and was instrumental in calling a meeting of office holders and in- 
fluential taxpayers, all leading to the creation of a Committee of Nine. 
The Evening Budget, since the appointment of the committee by the 
various elective commissions and officers of the city, port, school district 
and county, has codéperated with it in its negotiations with creditors, 
looking to some adjustment of burdens upon taxpayers. 


SUMMATION OF OBSERVATIONS 


1. The new problems and many crises caused by the eco- 
nomic situation have tended to increase the social effectiveness 
of the small town daily and weekly newspapers. 

2. Residents of the smaller cities and towns, now tired of 
groping for relief and disillusioned over the welfare measures 
projected by public leaders, are placing considerable confidence 
in the guidance offered by their local newspapers. 

3. The small daily and weekly newspaper is beginning to 
assume its inescapable responsibility in publishing matter which 
will be of assistance, not only in fields mentioned above, but in 
solving the problems of women readers who are being de- 
pended upon to maintain the morale of the family unit. The 
little that is being done now consists of articles directed to 
women, urging them to appreciate the fact that economic trou- 
bles within the family in times like these is no disgrace — nor is 
the acceptance of charity. A few editors are urging women to 
expend extra effort to retain a sensible and reasonable attitude 
toward unemployed members of the family, and, further, to 
discreetly aid one another as neighbors. This problem bids 
fair to assume a national aspect during the next few years. 

4. The small daily and weekly newspapers are deficient in 
the amount of assistance given to farm readers, a social fact 
which seems to have its economic corollary. Several editors 
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voluntarily wrote that the number of projects undertaken for 
the relief of city dwellers, who have the added benefit of wel- 
fare and relief organizations, far outshadowed the aid extend- 
ed to those in the country, yet they are the ones who usually 
lack the organization support. Another factor to consider here 
is that those who live in the country usually contribute about 
one-half to the welfare and prosperity of the town or city, yet 
the merchants who gain one-half of their business and profits 
from rural trade, rarely, if ever, devote their time or effort in 
aiding those from outside the immediate town or city. 

5. The small daily and weekly newspapers, in the face of 
intense public resentment toward the local bankers for their 
mistakes of the past, are employing everything at their com- 
mand to aid in the stabilization and preservation of the com- 
munity’s financial machinery. 

6. Small daily and weekly newspapers are experimenting 
with crowd psychology. In many communities it was quite evi- 
dent that each time the newspaper undertook a serious project 
like a drive for the Community Chest, the campaign was either 
accompanied or followed closely by an activity of a less serious 
nature, perhaps a horséshoe pitching contest. This may ac- 
count for the preponderance of “‘stunt”’ activities on the part of 
the newspaper. 

7. It should be observed that, as revealed in personal cor- 
respondence with the writer, which may be of importance in 
interpreting causes for figures presented in this study, editors 
who have training in particular fields are being drafted today 
for such important tasks as adjustors of city finance and in- 
debtedness, as advisors to banks, as experts in taxation, and as 
authorities in such fields as money, credit, and utility regula- 
tion. It may now be said, in truth, that editors are becoming 
more and more civic servants, and less and less limited to the 
institution of the newspaper. 


METHOD OF THE SURVEY 


To obtain a national distribution and a list of active newspapers for the study, 
a letter of inquiry was sent to officers of each of the state press associations and 
editorial organizations. Officers were requested to submit the names of news- 
papers which they considered as outstanding in community leadership campaigns, 
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with especial emphasis on projects attributable to conditions brought on by the 
depression. 

The major part of the data included in the study was gained from inquiry 
and personal correspondence with the newspaper publishers suggested by the 
officials, and by examination of clippings and files of the papers. Other valuable 
material was made available in the many exhibits and entries of newspapers in 
community service and editorial leadership contests of state and national scope. 
Consultations with editors were helpful to a more complete understanding of the 
problems. 

The Publishers’ Auxiliary, the National Editorial Association Bulletin, and the 
Minnesota Press, trade publications, were extremely encouraging and coéperative. 
Each of these published accounts in explanation of the study, and requested its 
readers to contribute voluntarily to the project. 

Another source of information, upon which no little reliance was placed, was a 
file of many national and state contest entries and prize-winning weekly news- 
papers, maintained in the department of journalism of the University of Minne- 
sota. This file made available such papers as: the Northfield (Minn.) News; 
the Owatonna (Minn.) Journal-Chronicle; the Worthington (Minn.) Globe; the 
Minneota (Minn.) Mascot; the Montclair (N. J.) Times; the Washington 
(N. J.) Star; Hunterdon County Democrat, Flemington, N. J.; the Greenwich 
(Conn.) Press; New Canaan (Conn.) Advertiser; the Harvard (Ill.) Herald; 
Storm Lake (Iowa) Pilot-Tribune; the Clayton County Regisier, Elkader, Ia.; 
Archbold (Ohio) Buckeye; the Lynden (Wash.) Tribune; the McComb ( Miss.) 
Enterprise; the Scarsdale (N. Y.) Inquirer; the Walsh County Record, Grafton, 
North Dakota; and the Waupun (Wis.) Leader-News. 








WHAT ARE JOURNALISTIC CURRICULA 
MADE OF? 


By Epwarp F. Mason 
University of Iowa 


In twenty-two American departments of journalism, punctu- 
ation is discussed in more courses than is any other topic. 
Reader interest comes next. Indeed, so far as systematic in- 
struction is concerned, reader interest tops everything else. In 
one institution it forms a systematic part of ten distinct courses. 

The twenty-two institutions are members of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. The 
information was supplied by the instructors, each of whom 
checked, for each of his courses, a list of 155 items suggested 
as possible content for a course in journalism. Whether in- 
struction in this item was “systematic” or only “incidental” to 
the course was also checked. The number of courses thus re- 
ported upon in the twenty-two institutions was 438. They cov- 
ered nearly all work offered by the departments of journalism 
in these institutions, but nothing of the curricula outside the 
departments. 

Two chief objectives were sought: (1) to discover how 
much repetition there might be in journalistic curricula; (2) to 
discover what might be called the factors or units making up 
the subject matter of journalistic instruction. This study pur- 
sued a line of thought suggested in a paper, “Proper Correla- 
tions in Journalistic Curricula,” read at the Minneapolis con- 
ventions in December, 1931, and published in the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 


Of the 155 items, those most frequently checked were punc- 
tuation, means of obtaining reader interest, English style, spell- 
ing, and English grammar. These topics were included in an 
average of eight courses per department, with the number run- 
ning to sixteen courses in some institutions. Rhetoric averaged 
appearances in more than seven courses per school. 


1 Mason, Edward F., “Proper Correlations in Journalistic Curricula,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. [IX (March, 1932), p. 69. 
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The 155 items listed in the questionnaire were not all of 
them mutually exclusive. Designations were chosen, not in the 
hope of dissecting courses with scientific precision, but with a 
view to securing a survey of the field in comparable terms, as 
simple and understandable as possible. Of the items listed, 
forty were classifiable as raw materials of journalism, twenty- 
three as principles, fifty-eight as techniques, and thirty-four as 
fields of application. The frequencies with which these were 
checked are shown in the following table. Five of the tech- 
niques, for example, were checked for an average of eight to 
eight and one-half times, whereas the raw materials most fre- 
quently checked were two that averaged between three and 
three and one-half mentionings. 


Average Times Raw Fields of 


Checked Materials Principles Techniques Application 
Per School 
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*Median frequency. 


The twenty-two institutions studied were the state universi- 
ties of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin, the state colleges of 
Iowa, Kansas, and Pennsylvania, and Marquette, Northwest- 
ern, Stanford, and Washington & Lee universities. These in- 
stitutions, with four others, composed the membership in the 
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American Association of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism in the spring of 1932, when the information was assem- 
bled. Of the remaining four, one was extensively revising its 
curriculum, one made only a general answer, and the other two 
did not reply. 

Through the good offices of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
and the deans, directors, and heads of departments in the sev- 
eral schools, each instructor received, for each of his courses, 
a check list of the 155 items of instruction, with the following 
request : 


Please check all topics in the following list that form part of the 
subject matter in this course. Use Column 1 and Column 2 as follows: 

1. Systematic. If instruction is systematic and reasonably extensive. 

2. Incidental. If study is merely introductory or incidental. 

Please go through the entire list for each course, as this study is 
based on the hypothesis that there are unrealized overlappings in ap- 
parently diverse courses. 


Results are summarized in the following table, in which the 
items have been grouped as techniques, principles, fields of ap- 
plication, and raw materials, and then arranged according to 
frequency of average appearance. The table shows the total 
checkings of all 22 institutions, the minimum in any individual 
school, and the maximum in any individual school. The head- 
ing, ‘repeated titles,” shows that the school of maximum fre- 
quency listed certain year-courses as separate courses for the 
first and second semesters, under the same title. 


TECHNIQUES OF JOURNALISM 











Topic Total Courses Minimum Maximum 

= 
2 8 22 5 Fe 

8 TO 8% Courses Per SCHOOL 

Punctuation 41 145 186 , ie a 
5 11 0 
Means of obtaining reader interest... 87 98 185 1 o* 10 4 0 
English style 55 127 182 0 0 1 16 4 
. a @ 
Spelling 37 144—s:«*181 0 0 a 
7 2 


*But the course runs for three years. 
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Topic Total Courses Minimum Maximum 
z 
o G@ a ; 3s $s 
2 t= € €t #€ D SS 
eo 5 & @ & @& & ee 
English grammar ... 38 139 177 0 0 1 20 5 
4 i1 O 
7 TO 7% Courses Per SCHOOL 
ID, Stiricticacigs ctcess 30 128 158 0 Oo ; we 
2 2 6 
6%4 To 7 Courses Per SCHOOL 
Use of ready reference books.............. 69 83 152 ° 7 5 
5 S § 
6 TO 6% Courses Per SCHOOL 
Organization and functions of news 
and editorial department 81 59 140 1 6 5 6 1 
6 a 
Methods for securing accuracy............ 84 49 133 ; + 6 6 0 
Use of library for assembling infor- 
mation 58 75 133 o FY 6 Ss 1 
514 To 6 Courses Per SCHOOL 
Structure of news story..............-....----- 66 65 131 2 5 7 4 
Typography 64 62 126 1 0 $s ww * 
Makeup ........ ’ 72 50 122 2 0 + § «6 
5 To 5% Courses Per SCHOOL 
Use of newspaper clippings.................. 47 74 121 ° FF $; Ss 
Interviewing 74 46 120 » 4 6 6 1 
Structure of feature article.................. 56 63 119 : * 4 5 0 
Credibility of news sources................-- 56 6: 6197 > 3 2 Ss 2 
Printing processes 46 67 113 0 0 3 7 0 
Style book ; 67 45 112 a 8 3.6 2 
44 To 5 Courses Per SCHOOL 
Methods of investigation 62 48 110 1 6 . 9% 
be ane Ee 44 60 104 1 3 0 
eae ae ese 71 32 =103 : S 7 2 @ 
Organization and functions of me- 
chanical department ....-.-.------------- 56 460«102—s—i«<i st 5 4 0 
Preparation of manuscript..................-. 56 45 101 0 1 5 4 1 
Organization and functions of adver- 
tising department 49 52 101 0 0 4 3 
4 TO 4%4 Courses Per ScHOoL 
Organization and functions of news 
associations, such as _ Associated 
Press 48 51 99 eS 4 6 2 6 
Organization and functions of feature 
syndicates 38 58 96 0 0 5 4 0 
Illustration and display—................... 61 31 92 : *® 8 5° 4 


*But the course runs for three years. 
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Total Courses Minimum Maximum 


3% To 4 Courses Per SCHOOL 


Engraving processes 35 52 87 
How to use newspaper library, refer- 

ence department, or morgue......... 56 86 
Methods of news transmission 48 86 
Paper 50 85 
50 79 











3 TO 3% Courses Per ScHOOL 


Editing manuscript 34 43 77 
Proof reading 25 50 75 











Color 27 46 73 
Organization and functions of circu- 

lation department 32 72 
Advertising headlines 26 70 
Radio as newspaper competitor 51 67 





2% To 3 Courses Per SCHOOL 
Free lance market 30 36 66 
Market analysis 35 28 63 
Photography 17 45 62 











Selling 37 24 61 
Advertising media 27 31 58 
Radio as advertising medium. 34 56 








2 To 2% Courses Per SCHOOL 


Advertising agencies 24 30 54 
Typewriting 3 51 54 
Writing advertising copy................. win Oe 20 53 
Organization and functions of ac- 

counting department 17 50 
Cost of production in printing plant. 32 18 50 








1% To 2 Courses Per ScHOOL 
Filing systems 13 27 40 
Motion picture as advertising medium 11 28 39 
How to organize newspaper library, 
reference department, or morgue... 18 19 37 
Radio as news source 7 29 36 








Retouching: art department... = = 27 36 
Motion picture as news source 26 34 
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Topic Total Courses Minimum ‘Maximum 


Incid 
Repeated 
Titles 

















~ x = - ac] o 
a 3 Ss a is) a 
e 4 e& ¢4& & 
1 To 1% Courses Per ScHOOL 
Book printing and binding... 11 12 23 0 0 2 ; «€ 
0 To % Course Per SCHOOL 
Shorthand 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 
PRINCIPLES OF JOURNALISM 
6% To 7 Courses Per SCHOOL 
Psychological principles of reader 
interest 61 88 149 1 9 6 60 
Ethics: journalism 42 107 149 1 Of 2 14 2 
5 To 5% Courses Per SCHOOL 
Public opinion 57 64 121 r @ 5 9 O 
Law of the press. 39 81 120 1 Of 4 8 4 
4¥%4 To 5 Courses Per ScHOOL 
Opportunities in journalism................ 29 80 109 1 0 3 y & 
Balance, symmetry, contrast................ 69 39 = 108 i # 6 4 0 


Journalism as a social institution... 49 25 101 1 Of 4 10 0O 


4 To 4% Courses Per SCHOOL 











Psychology of attention 32 65 97 0 0 3 8 0 

Journalism as a career...................------ 25 68 93 es 8 0 

Qualifications for journalism............. 25 67 92 1 0 2 8 0 
3% To 4 Courses Per SCHOOL 

Principles of psychology......................-- 19 61 80 0 0 $s a's 

History of journalism 31 49 80 1 0 3 11 0 

Ethics of covering crime 30 50 80 1 0 a 2 0 
2% to 3 Courses Per SCHOOL 

Principles of advertising..................... 29 34 63 0 1 7 5 0 

Foreign press 19 41 60 0 0 3 6 0 





Bibliography (survey of literature 
dealing with journalism in_ its 
various aspects) 23 36 59 0 0 3 5 0 
Eye movement 24 33 57 0 Oo 3 Ss 66 








2 To 2% Courses Per ScHOOL 
Rules of evidence 20 30 50 0 0 2 a, & 





1%4 To 2 Courses Per ScHOOL 
Logic 11 33 4 #O 0 1 4 0 


tBut the course runs for three years. 
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Total Courses Minimum Maximum 


Repeated 


Titles 


History of American magazine... “= 


oc o 


Pictorial composition 12 





4 To 1 Course Per SCHOOL 
Statistical method 8 14 22 
0 To % Course Per SCHOOL 
Optics of lens 2 4 6 








FIELDs OF APPLICATION 
4Y4 To 5 Courses Per SCHOOL 

Publicity* 30 75 105 
4 To 4%4 Courses Per SCHOOL 


Reporting 63 32 95 
Special feature articles for newspapers 40 51 91 








314 To 4 Courses Per SCHOOL 
Copy reading 35 43 78 


3 TO 3%4 Courses Per SCHOOL 


Editorial writing 34 39 73 
Sports writing 26 46 72 











2% To 3 Courses Per SCHOOL 


Dramatic criticism 49 65 
Reporting courts 29 35 64 








Literary criticism . 19 4a 63 

Magazine articles 23 60 
tOourse runs three years. 

Country weekly 29 30 59 

Writing business news 18 39 57 








2 To 2% Courses Per SCHOOL 
Technic of covering crime 31 55 
Free lancing ... = 27 54 1 
3 1 





*But in many instances this is considered not as a field of journalism but as a prob- 
lem encountered by editors. 


tCourse runs three years. 


§An oversight or misunderstanding in the checking. The institution reported on a 
course in Newspaper Editing which was evidently a copy reading course. 
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Topic Total Courses Minimum Maximum 

3 

» ™ : ; 3 
22 £ ¢B # F BS 
6 &£& « @ & & 8 ge 

Reporting in field of science... 11 42 53 0 0 1 6 60 
2 e. 5 

Woman’s page since ae 38 52 . 8 1 5 §¢ 
2 2 0 

Trade and technical journalism__..... 17 33 50 0 Oo 1 4 0 
House organs 15 35 50 0 0 0 a 
2 2 0 

Music criticism 11 39 50 0 Oo 3 2 0 
News photography 11 37 48 0 0 2 s 3 
0 6 0 

Agricultural journalism —.................. 20 27 47 0 Oo 3 8 
Covering police 24 22 46 eA 3 > 

14% To 2 Courses Per SCHOOL 

Staff correspondence 16 28 +H4 0 0 3 ta 
Washington correspondence ................ 9 34 43 0 0 2 2 0 
0 5 0 

Column conducting 13 29 42 0 0 2 2 0 
Foreign correspondence ......................-- 12 29 41 0 Oo 4 2 1 
Technic of city hall reporting.............. 21 19 40 0 oO 2 2 A 
Magazine editing 12 26 38 0 0 1 3 0 
2 1 0O 

Technic of political reporting.............. 15 22 37 0 0 2 2.4 

1 To 1% Courses Per SCHOOL 

Statehouse reporting 12 20 32 0 0 1 : | 
Technic of financial reporting............ 9 14 23 0 0 1 3 0 


¥% To 1 Course Per ScHOOL 


Short story 13 8 21 0 0 3 : 8 
Teaching high school journalism...... 7 5 12 0 0 1 1 0 





0 To % Course Per ScHOOL 


Teaching college journalism................ 4 2 6 0 0 2 0 0 


RAw MATERIALS OF JOURNALISM 


3 To 3%4 Courses Per ScHOoL 





Ethics: general* 16 53 69D 3 5st 0 
Problem of crime in society................. 18 39 57 0 0 6 0 
3 2 °0 


*But this is evidently included in many courses for its bearing on the ethics of jour- 
nalism, rather than as a topic for journalistic writing. 


tParallels checking for ethics of journalism in this institution. 
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Total Courses Minimum Maximum 


223 H 
Dm D 
2 To 2% Courses Per SCHOOL 


Problems of modern business_............ 19 35 54 


Current literature 19 33 52 
Business affairs (general; not news- 

paper) 19 30 49 
Courts (organization and procedure) 27 22 49 
Problems in national government 31 45 








1% To 2 Courses Per ScHOOL 


Sociology 12 32 4a 
Problems in international relations... 17 24 41 
Problems in politics 17 24 41 
Labor problem§ 15 25 40 
Problems in city government...._...... 12 26 38 
Art appreciation 11 26 37 
Elements of international relations... 15 21 36 
Problems in state government 24 35 
Religion 7 27 34 
Rural sociology 7 27 34 

















coooocoooooco 
coooooocooocco 





NoOowWwWrF FN ND UP Ve 
ouMwVPNN PK PN NI 
eoooooo oosdc Oo SO 


1 TO 1% Courses Per SCHOOL 


Organization of city government 22 33 
Agriculture (facts and problems)... 12 19 31 
Organization of state government... 7 23 30 
Agricultural economics 22 29 
Theater 17 27 
Police system 16 26 








Science (survey of scientific facts) ... 21 26 
Organization of national government 6 19 25 
Trends in psychology. 17 25 
Sports subject matter (an understand- 

ing of the games themselves, as 

background for writing) —............... 19 25 
Trends in art 14 23 
Elements of politics 14 23 
Philosophy 14 23 


~~ ee Ne DK SN Ww 
Nn we CO WF PP wD 
eoooo oocooceo & 














14 To 1 Course Per SCHOOL 
Organization of industry 16 21 


§Wrongly interpreted by some as the problem of employing printers. 
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Total Courses Minimum Maximum 


o 
Dp 
> 
<2) 


Trends in science 





Problems in modern finance 9 





Home economics + 13 17 
Principles of finance 6 8 14 
Trends in education 4 10 14 











0 To % Course Per SCHOOL 





Trends in music 5 6 11 
Music appreciation 0 10 10 
Principles of education 0 9 9 
Problems of educational procedure... 2 5 7 








Certain conclusions from these figures seem worth while, if 
drawn with due regard for the significance of the study as a 
whole, and its inherent limitations. Such conclusions will fall 
under three heads: duplication of work, enumeration of factors 
in the curriculum, and coérdination of factors. The result 
should be a step toward formulation of the ideal curriculum, 
and should help to harmonize the individual curriculum with 
the ideal. 

Conclusions must, however, be cautious and judicious. In 
the matter of duplication, for instance, to say of any school 
that duplications were excessive, unnecessary, or even unde- 
sirable would be beyond the province of the present study. 
And this notwithstanding the fact that a table has been pre- 
pared for each of the twenty-two schools, showing the degree 
of apparent duplication. But this appearance is mitigated in 
several ways. For one thing, no student takes all the courses. 
Not only are there differing sequences of major study, but also 
service courses for students from other departments, such as 
sports writing for athletic coaches and high school journalism 
for prospective teachers. Duplication is therefore greater, as 
might be expected, in the larger schools. Apparent duplication 
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is also lessened by differences in denotation with which some of 
the 155 items were checked. “Religion,” for instance, in a 
course on the country weekly might mean a survey of the relli- 
gious institutions of the rural community, whereas in a course 
on contemporary thought it would designate a consideration of 
changes in current modes of religious thinking. ‘“‘Selling,’’ in 
an advertising course, would mean a study of appeals to the 
buyer, whereas in a course on free lancing it would refer to the 
markets for manuscripts. Furthermore, a degree of actual 
duplication is not only necessary but desirable, for the curricu- 
lum would lack continuity if each of its aspects were presented 
as a closed body of knowledge, never again to be mentioned. 
Yet, despite all these reservations, the tables do show in some 
schools a degree of duplication that seems inefficient and 
wasteful. Better codrdination could be effected, however, only 
after an intensive study in the individual school. 

Before the elements of the curriculum can be coérdinated, 
they must first be isolated and identified. Such identification 
was a secondary, or perhaps primary, object of the investiga- 
tion. The 155 items were suggested as a tentative list of such 
elements. The adequacy of the list is in part indicated by the 
figures already presented. Each instructor was invited also to 
“list any additional topics dealt with in this course.” This in- 
vitation was fruitful of numerous additional items, for which 
there is not room in the present report. They were for the 
most part, however, subdivisions of some of the larger units 
among the 155 items, such as details of typography, advertis- 
ing, business management, ethics of journalism, and law of the 
press. A methodical classification would have to include many 
of these with the 155. Then, too, each item in the composite 
list would require a sentence of explanation, distinguishing it 
from allied topics, as was not possible in the questionnaire. 

The findings are not susceptible of statistical interpretation 
because the units are not comparable statistical units. It would 
be incorrect, for example, to say that punctuation receives twice 
the attention given to illustration and display, or that music 
criticism and news photography receive equal systematic treat- 
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ments. Such reasoning would be fallacious because a one- 
credit, one-semester course stands in the tables on an equal 
footing with a six-credit, two-semester course. Furthermore, 
a check mark against a topic “systematically” treated may rep- 
resent anything from one or two lectures up to eighteen or 
more weeks of investigation. Hence there was no use in at- 
tempting to reduce courses to comparable terms in semesters, 
years, or credit hours. Neither was there any standard given 
by which the instructor should judge whether his treatments 
were “‘systematic’’ or “‘incidental.”” He himself was presumed 
to be the best judge, though the checkings on such a topic as, 
for instance, spelling revealed lack of uniform conception on 
this point. 

Here lies, however, the very validity of the result. Re- 
nouncing any statistical claims, the study purports to be a pic- 
ture by the instructors themselves of what they conceive them- 
selves to be doing. The questionnaire merely afforded them a 
common medium of expression. The tables are submitted as 
showing the aspects of journalism considered most important 
de facto in the departments, and also such as are being 
slighted. 

The study shows that the raw materials of journalism (so- 
called subject matter courses) are being left largely to other de- 
partments. Coérdination of journalism with other departments 
is here the problem. Principles and techniques are journal- 
ism’s own province. Many of them are fundamental, what- 
ever the later specialization, and so receive repeated attention. 
Fields of application are less frequently checked because they 
represent a narrower interest. Reporting and copy reading 
rank high because they are not merely specialized journalism; 
they are themselves part of the technique in other fields of 
application. 

The ideal curriculum, according to the original hypothesis, 
should present the raw materials, principles, techniques, and 
fields of application with the minimum of duplication consistent 
with maximum effectiveness. The whole presentation should be 
stimulated, coérdinated, and perfected by drill. The specific 
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curriculum will seek to achieve this ideal, under local condi- 
tions, for each group of students. Factors will be codérdinated 
to this end, by methods chosen to achieve thoroughness, em- 


phasis, specialization, and (especially in these latter years) 
economy. 











JOURNALISM IN POLAND 
By MariAn Tyrowicz 
University of Lwow 


Journalism plays an important part in the development of 
Poland. In the nineteenth century, Polish journalism had a 
distinctly educative and cultural character, but since the Great 
War the economic and political factors have been predomi- 
nant. During political servitude and the suppression of Polish 
thought, the best recourse was to keep up the spirit of the na- 
tion by means of a journalism which watched over the develop- 
ment of arts and science the more eagerly, the more suppressed 
the economic life was by the Russian, Austrian or Prussian 
administration. The radical change caused by the restoration 
of the Polish state directed the interest of the greater part of 
Polish society towards economic problems, while the needs of 
the restored state gave rise to an abundant political press. 

The Polish press is older than that of the other Slav coun- 
tries. Its origin had a close connection with the development 
of the European culture of the sixteenth century. As far back 
as the Middle Ages the monasteries in Poland played the réles 
of news agencies; both to satisfy their own curiosity and to 
serve their founders and protectors, the monks recorded infor- 
mation and distributed it in manuscripts among their patrons, 
from whom they received frequently as much as one hundred 
ducats per year. Such Latin publications from the sixteenth 
century have been preserved to the present day at the Jagello- 
nian Library in Cracow. As early as the seventeenth century 
there existed, in addition to Latin papers, certain papers in the 
Polish language, usually called ‘‘Relacje,” ‘““Awiza,” ““Nowiny” 
(‘‘Reports,” “Avisos,” ‘“News’’) or ‘“Opisania’” (‘‘Descrip- 
tions’), and besides these some in the German and Italian lan- 
guages; even in war camps “Doniesienia Obozowe”’ (“Camp 
News”) were printed. The best known was the Merkurjusz 
Polski (Polish Mercury), published since 1661 in Cracow, and 
containing some news from Vienna, Stockholm, Rome, even 
from Lisbon and Madrid. This paper is regarded as the first 
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Polish newspaper in the meaning of newspapers today. The 
development of the press continued, though very slowly, and 
this development was influenced by the example of two English 
papers at the beginning of the eighteenth century, viz., The 
Tatler and The Spectator, edited by Steele and Addison. Fol- 
lowing their example, the Polish Piarists started the publica- 
tion of the Kurjer Polski (The Polish Courier) in 1729, and 
at the time of the reign of the last Polish king, Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski, the numbers of newspapers and of 
readers increased immensely. There were periodicals like 
Monitor, Pamigtnik Polityczny i Historyczny (The Political 
and Historical Memoirs), Zabawy Przyjemne i Pozyteczne 
(Plays Pleasant and Useful), edited by the most eminent 
writers and enjoying the king’s support. The oldest Polish 
newspaper Gazeta Warszawska (The Warsaw Gazette), still 
extant, started its life in 1774. This development of the mod- 
ern press was interrupted by the partitions of the Polish State, 
by the division of the Polish nation into three parts, and finally 
by the long Napoleonic wars which occupied the Polish terri- 
tories. After the Vienna Congress in 1815, the press devel- 
oped very rapidly, one hundred and seventy periodical publi- 
cations being founded from 1815 to 1830, especially in War- 
saw, the capital of the Polish kingdom, which was under the 
Russian rule. In 1821 the second oldest Warsaw newspaper, 
still in existence, the Kurjer Warszawski (Warsaw Courier), 
began to appear. 

The Polish insurrections of 1830, 1846 and 1863 against 
the Russian rule gave rise to such a censorship that any devel- 
opment of a political press was impossible. Only a few news- 
papers appeared under the Austrian rule, the Gazeta Lwowska 
(Lwow Gazette) in Galicia, published since 1811; and some in 
the Prussian part, especially in Poznan. The Polish emigra- 
tion after 1831 to France, Belgium and England created there 
a separate press of a distinctly democratic and socialistic char- 
acter; but the life of these organs was very short. 

But the end of the nineteenth century and the revolutionary 
movement of 1905 in the Polish kingdom and Russia marked a 
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magnificent development of the Polish press, which, though 
based on political parties, received contributions from the most 
eminent poets, novelists and cultural leaders, so that problems 
of the national culture gained the foremost place. The largest 
Polish newspapers now in existence were begun in those days. 

The press of the restored Polish state is based on the Polish 
Press Act, published on May 10, 1927, in the form of a De- 
cree of the President of the Republic of Poland. The journal- 
ists are organized into seven syndicates, at the head of which is 
the Union of the Polish Journalists’ Syndicates. This Union is 
a member of the Fédération Internationale des Journalistes. 
A link connecting the European and the Polish press is formed 
by the governmental and private Telegraphic News Agencies, 
most of them having their headquarters in Warsaw. The ofh- 
cial agency is the P. A. T. (The Polish Telegraphic Agency), 
besides which there are many private agencies, such as Agencja 
Wschodnia (The Eastern Agency), A. T. E. (Express Tele- 
graph Agency), K. A. P. (The Catholic Press Agency), and 
many others. There are few big newspaper organizations on 
the American scale, but we may mention the /lustrowany Kur- 
jer Codzienny (The Illustrated Daily Courier) of Cracow 
and the Prasa Polska (The Polish Press) of Warsaw. They 
possess their own buildings, several stories high, equipped with 
modern machinery of the latest type, their own radio-telegraph 
stations, and a first-class distributing organization. 

The contributors to the Polish press belong, as in France, to 
nearly all professions, but chiefly to the political, literary, uni- 
versity and trade classes. There are comparatively few people 
who earn their living as journalists only; and with the excep- 
tion of those filling executive positions, they do not make much 
money, as do the Italian journalists, who enjoy the protection 
of the state. Nevertheless, the professional journalist is rap- 
idly becoming popular, especially since 1917 when the Superior 
School of Journalism was founded in Warsaw as a private in- 
stitution. Besides this, scientific (statistical, historical, biblio- 
graphic and sociological) researches about the press are devel- 
oping more and more. 
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The Polish press may be divided into the Polish press 
proper and that of the national minorities. It may be re- 
marked in passing that newspapers in foreign languages, un- 
connected with the national minorities (e. g., newspapers in 
English and French) are infrequent. The English press in Po- 
land is limited to some economic periodicals only: Polish Busi- 
ness Conditions, The Polish Economist, Polish Exporter and 
Importer — all published in Warsaw. 

The Polish daily press has a distinctly political character, 
and the weekly, monthly and quarterly periodical papers have 
a professional, literary or scientific character. There are com- 
paratively few magazines, such as those which are so popular 
in Germany and England, but there are many papers relating 
to sports. The political press comprises not more than thirty 
per cent of the total number of papers, but exceeds by far all 
the others together in the number of copies printed. Thus, 
while 1,300 non-political papers print eighteen to twenty mil- 
lions of copies yearly, the aggregate yearly circulation of polit- 
ical papers is about four hundred millions. The circulations of 
individual papers are, however, not high. That of Jllustro- 
wany Kurjer Codzienny, amounting to 300,000, is outstanding. 
Other papers print an average of five to twenty-five thousand 
copies. The number of readers increases, however, every day, 
especially in villages and provincial cities. 

Although the constant changes in statistics permit of approx- 
imate figures only, it may be stated that the papers are divided 
among political parties as follows: the national faction pos- 
sesses about forty-five organs, among them the oldest — 
Gazeta Warszawska, the Kurjer Warszawski, and the widely 
read Kurjer Poznanski; the Polish Socialist party, the Chris- 
tian-Democratic party and the Labour Union of Villages and 
Cities have about twenty organs each; the government’s party 
(followers of Marshal Pilsudski) is the strongest as far as the 
number of its own, and allied (though independent) papers is 
concerned, as it includes about sixty organs. The conservative 
press is comparatively weak, although it enjoys a very great 
tradition and stands on a high level (the Cracow Czas may be 
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mentioned) ; still poorer is the communistic press. Besides 
these important political groups, the number of organs of each 
of a whole list of less important parties is much smaller. 

The press of national minorities comprises the Jewish, Ger- 
man, Ukrainian and White-Russian papers. Minorities such 
as Lithuanians, Czechs, and Russians are very scanty in Po- 
land, hence their press is minimal. The Jewish minority forms 
one of the seven sections of the Union of Polish Journalists’ 
Syndicates owing to the number of its organs: its daily papers 
and periodicals number over 140 with a total aggregate circu- 
lation of fifty millions yearly. They are published in the Yid- 
dish, Hebrew, Polish and German languages. Their tendency 
is distinctly Zionistic, and the level of editing is often very 
high. 

The German press is somewhat less numerous, comprising 
about 120 organs, with a total aggregate circulation of thirty- 
five millions. This press, generally speaking, treats the Polish 
politics unfairly; and, being in close connection, both as far as 
its ideology and pecuniary subsidies are concerned, with Berlin, 
it is the source of unjust and wrong information about Poland 
abroad. This misinformation is often transmitted to England. 
Many British tradesmen and financiers, when coming to Po- 
land, admit themselves, testify how badly they have been in- 
formed of Poland by the British papers via Berlin. 

The Ukrainian press is comparatively recent, but it shows a 
considerable impetus, though its level is generally low. It com- 
prises over seventy papers with a total aggregate circulation of 
five millions per annum. Its attitude to Polish politics is gen- 
erally unfavorable. 

The White-Russian press is very poor both in regard to 
quality, quantity and technique, and includes almost no daily 
papers. The total number of papers hardly exceeds fifteen, the 
annual number of copies printed scarcely over a million. 

Apart from the Polish state itself, the Polish press plays an 
important part also for the seven millions of Poles living in 
foreign countries. The endeavors to create a link of ideology 
between the Polish press in the mother-country and that abroad 
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are still in the original phase, but are making rapid progress. 
A numerous and productive nation, such as Poland is in the 
family of the Slav peoples, cannot but appreciate the impor- 
tance of the anonymous power whose name is Press, as well as 
that inner force called Public Opinion. 











CO-OPERATION OF THE PRESS AND 
SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 
DURING 1932 


By JoHn E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


Coéperation between newspapers and schools of journalism 
during 1932 was varied and extensive, and revealed that news- 
paper men are showing an increasing interest in professional 
preparation for journalistic practice. 

This statement is based upon reports of codperation be- 
tween the press and members of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. Institutions which 
supplied information for this report are: Boston University, 
Columbia University, University of Georgia, University of IIli- 
nois, University of Iowa, Iowa State College, University of 
Kansas, University of Kentucky, Louisiana State University, 
Marquette University, University of Minnesota, University of 
Nebraska, Northwestern University, Ohio State University, 
University of Oregon, Pennsylvania State College, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Syracuse University, University of 
Texas, University of Washington, and University of Wisconsin. 
Members of the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism which did not provide material for this re- 
port are: Indiana University, University of Missouri, Univer- 
sity of Montana, University of Oklahoma, Washington and Lee 
University, and the University of Colorado. 

This survey has been prepared by the Committee on Codp- 
eration with the Press of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism and is supplementary to the reports of the 
National Joint Committee of Editors and Teachers of Jour- 
nalism which dealt with sessions of that body held in Cleveland 
April, 1931, in Minneapolis in December, 1931, and in Cleve- 
land in May, 1932. 

Since the creation of this National Joint Committee follow- 
ing the conventions of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and the American Association of Schools and 
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Departments of Journalism in Boston in December, 1931, the 
relationship between practitioners and teachers of journalism 
has been increasingly codperative. At these Boston conven- 
tions, leading editors explained their expectations of schools of 
journalism, and prominent teachers, in turn, told of the aims 
and methods employed in these schools. So mutually helpful 
was this exchange of points of view that at this meeting Mr. 
Fred Fuller Shedd, then president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and one of the practicing journalists who 
addressed the conventions, initiated the National Joint Com- 
mittee, the membership of which now includes representatives 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, National Edi- 
torial Association, Inland Daily Press Association, American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, and American Associ- 
ation of Schools and Departments of Journalism. The three 
meetings of the joint committee already held have been con- 
cerned with furthering codperation between newspaper practi- 
tioners and schools of journalism, and with raising educational 
and professional standards in journalism. 

The coéperation during 1932, as reported by the institu- 
tions already named, was in more than a dozen different forms. 
A majority of the schools reported that press institutes or 
other meetings for editors were held on their campuses. 
Members of the faculty of a number of the schools served as 
judges in newspaper contests and furnished criticism and ad- 
vice sought by publishers. Teachers of journalism likewise 
served as speakers for journalistic gatherings of various types. 
Several schools operated placement services, offered courses 
for rural correspondents, provided mechanical cost data, as- 
sisted with the salary of a field manager, published profes- 
sional newspapers or magazines for the press of their states, 
and conducted reader-interest and advertising surveys for 
newspapers in their particular sections. Several schools of 
journalism fostered an interest in journalism by the high 
schools of their states and had the coéperation of the press in 
this activity. Prizes in high school contests in several in- 
stances were provided by newspapers. 
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Press institutes or other meetings intended primarily for 
editors were held during 1932 at the University of Georgia, 
University of Illinois, University of lowa, lowa State College, 
University of Kansas, Louisiana State University, University 
of Michigan, University of Minnesota, University of Oregon, 
Rutgers University, University of Texas, and University of 
Washington. 

Journalism teachers at Columbia University, University of 
Georgia, University of Iowa, Iowa State College, University 
of Kentucky, Louisiana State University, University of Minne- 
sota, and University of Texas served as judges of various 
kinds of newspaper contests and provided professional criti- 
cism requested by publishers. 

Faculty members from Columbia University, University of 
Georgia, University of Illinois, Kansas State College, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Louisiana State University, Marquette Uni- 
versity, University of Michigan, University of Nebraska, Rut- 
gers University, University of Texas, and University of Wash- 
ington served as speakers at newspaper gatherings within their 
respective territories during the year. 

When the University of Oregon last year suggested to the 
press of its state that because of economic conditions it cease 
its service of mechanical cost data, so insistent was the demand 
for this form of coéperation to be continued, that the data are 
still provided. The University of Oregon also offered a course 
in rural correspondence, maintained a state field manager and 
operated a placement service. 

Courses for rural correspondents were also offered by the 
University of Illinois, Kansas State College, and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Placement services were maintained also by the University 
of Illinois, the University of Minnesota, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Rutgers University, and the University of Washington. 
The University of Wisconsin, as well as the University of Ore- 
gon, has a field manager. 

Institutions which published magazines or newspapers espe- 
cially for the press, or whose faculty members regularly pre- 
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pare articles dealing with problems of editors and publishers, 
are: Columbia University, University of Georgia, University 
of Illinois, University of lowa, Iowa State College, Kansas 
State College, University of Kansas, University of Kentucky, 
Marquette University, University of Minnesota, Ohio State 
University, and Pennsylvania State College. 

Newspaper surveys concerned with advertising, reader-inter- 
est, or other topics designated by newspapers have been con- 
ducted by the University of Georgia, University of lowa, Mar- 
quette University, University of Minnesota, University of Ne- 
braska, University of Washington, and University of Wis- 
consin. 

The University of Illinois has initiated a state news index. 
Editors in this state are codperating with the Illinois School of 
Journalism by giving consideration to a new building, construc- 
tion of which has been delayed because of general economic 
conditions. The University of Illinois, a pioneer in the plan 
for professional certification, continued this form of coépera- 
tion in 1932. This institution, as well as the University of 
Georgia and Ohio State University, recognize newspaper dis- 
tinction and high journalistic endeavor in halls of fame. 

Institutions which in 1932 sponsored high school press asso- 
ciations were the University of Georgia, University of Illinois, 
University of Iowa, Kansas State College, University of Kan- 
sas, University of Nebraska, Pennsylvania State College, and 
University of Texas. 

What was perhaps the outstanding case of codperation be- 
tween the press and schools of journalism in 1932 occurred in 
Oregon, where an effort was made, because of a retrenchment 
program in the state system of higher education, to do away 
with the school of journalism. Dean Eric W. Allen has re- 
vealed the interest of newspaper men of his state in the work 
of the Oregon School of Journalism, which they saved, thus: 


Our previous reports on the subject of codperation between the 
School of Journalism and the press have been devoted largely to how 
the School has been endeavoring to coéperate with the press. 

The principal event in Oregon in this field in the last year, however. 
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has been the extent to which the press has gone out of its way to codp- 
erate with the School of Journalism. And I may say that I write with 
a sense of very deep gratitude to the intelligent and public spirited 
editors to whom this school owes so much. 

Out of a clear sky last March, came a sudden declaration from the 
newly organized State Board of Higher Education, created to take 
charge of the higher educational institutions in the state, to the effect 
that the School of Journalism was abolished. This had not been antici- 
pated by anyone, no hearings had been held, and no investigation had 
been made that involved any recourse to the staff and records of the 
University or of the School itself. 

This announcement was immediately received by the press of the 
state as a matter that very gravely required reconsideration. In this 
atmosphere as manifested by editorials in papers everywhere in the 
state, the State Editorial Association appointed a committee to go into 
the whole matter, to advise as to curricular and budget changes, and to 
go before the Board with a project that should be so close knit and well 
considered and so practical and economical that it would command 
reconsideration. A distinguished committee was appointed by President 
Ralph R. Cronise, of the Albany Democrat-Herald. The chairman was 
Paul R. Kelty, editor of the Portland Oregonian, and other members 
were Robert W. Sawyer, Bend Bulletin; Ben R. Litfin, The Dalles 
Chronicle; Alton F. Baker and Wm. M. Tugman, Eugene Register- 
Guard; Earle Richardson, Polk County Itemizer-Observer; Harris 
Ellsworth, Roseburg News-Review; W. Verne McKinney, Hillsboro 
Argus, and Charles F. Bollinger, Oregon City Enterprise. This com- 
mittee went to work upon the curriculum, along with the Dean and 
faculty of the School, with the idea of consolidating the curricular 
material to a smaller number of courses. The budget was also tested at 
every point, and the committee, the following month, went before the 
State Board of Higher Education with a case so strong, so well backed 
up, so thoroughly reénforced with facts and figures, that the Board 
immediately rescinded its action and reéstablished the School, restoring 
its former status as an independent unit in the state system. 


Another state in which newspaper men have manifested an 
active and continuous interest in journalistic instruction is New 
Jersey. Dr. Allen Sinclair Will, director of the Department 
of Journalism at Rutgers University, has described the situa- 
tion in this state as follows: 
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The Department of Journalism at Rutgers maintained complete co- 
operation with the press of New Jersey in 1932, as it has done from the 
beginning. As you know, it was founded at the request of the New 
Jersey Press Association, organized in 1857 and continuously function- 
ing in recent years as a very active and compact organization. The 
membership of the association is more than two hundred and at least 
half of these are present at the three regular meetings of the year. 
These meetings are the annual meetings held in June, the mid-winter 
meeting held in February, and the annual Newspaper Institute held at 
Rutgers about October first. 

A committee of the association, whose chairman, Mr. Rudolph E. 
Lent, of the Jersey Journal (Jersey City), has served in that capacity 
since the department was organized, supervises our work in every par- 
ticular. Of course, I am careful to see that this is done in conformity 
with academic standards, but there has been no thought of departing 
from those standards in the mind of any member of the committee. 
The members are all representative editors and publishers in New 
Jersey. 

The committee and the general body of membership of the associa- 
tion codperate actively in obtaining employment for the graduates. . . . 

From time to time during the year editors and publishers address our 
students; but they give-no instruction, as the faculty has been organized 
so that it is competent for that purpose without calling on outside help. 
One of these speakers is always the president of the association for the 
current year. 

The association annually awards a scholarship of the value of one 
hundred dollars to the outstanding student in the senior class. . . . 

I may summarize by saying that there is no form of coéperation with 
the press of New Jersey which the Department of Journalism does not 
carry out, as far as I am aware. I was in touch yesterday by telephone 
with the chairman of our committee and have addressed three letters to 
him this week. Our codperation is real and not merely on paper. 


Dr. Will has written at length on codperation of the press 
and departments of journalism in his book Education for 
Newspaper Life. 

The editors of Illinois have coéperated “one hundred per 
cent’”’ with the School of Journalism of the state university, 
according to Director Lawrence W. Murphy, who writes: 


The press is always coéperating with us, members paying their way 
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to come to meetings of benefit to the school of journalism, giving it 
their counsel, fighting its battles, and giving it their loyalty. These 
matters are attested by the fact that they located their hall of fame here 
instead of at the state capitol, that they secured the establishment of the 
college of journalism by law, and that they have taken the initiative in 
securing a new and model building for the school. The school is their 
project, foreshadowed in remarks at their press meetings in the eighties 
and nineties long before I was born. 


A somewhat unusual form of coéperation reported by Kan- 
sas State College was that of a journalistic golf tournament. 
“One of the best activities from the standpoint of codperation 
with the press was the assistance the department gave this fall 
to holding the fall tournament of the Editors’ Golf Associa- 
tion here at Manhattan,” wrote Prof. F. E. Charles. 


There wasn’t much talk of the profession during this golf tourna- 
ment, but the spirit of fellowship developed was unusually good. As a 
feature of the tournament the department and the local chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi staged a recognition banquet for a dozen outstanding 
editors of the state. 

Members of our staff were instrumental in arranging a district meet- 
ing of Sigma Delta Chi in Kansas City this month. On the face of it 
that would not seem to be much of a gesture toward codperation with 
the press, but knowing that at least half of the attendance of fifty was 
made up of practicing newspaper men in and around Kansas City, one 
appreciates the extent to which the department brought itself closer to 
the newspapers. 

With the Kansas state athletic department providing the free tickets, 
the department of journalism invited newspaper men to the homecoming 
football game this fall and then took part as hosts after the editors ar- 
rived. Four hundred and thirty came to the journalism building for 
tickets for the football party. On this annual occasion the executive 
committee of the Kansas Press Association always makes the journalism 
building its headquarters for a business meeting. 


In connection with the annual meeting of the Iowa Press 
Association, the School of Journalism at the University of 
Iowa participated in the selection of three master editors to 
whom engraved plaques were awarded. ‘The Iowa plan,” ac- 
cording to Director F. L. Mott, “is to choose three master 
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editors a year while they are still living, rather than to wait 
until after they are dead to recognize them by Hall of Fame.” 
Groups from the Community Weekly class of the Iowa School 
of Journalism published special editions of two lowa papers 
in the spring of 1932, each of them containing about seven 
hundred dollars worth of advertising. 

“An activity of our School which was of somewhat wider 
importance geographically,” reported Doctor Mott, ‘“‘was the 
giving of the Mellett Lecture on our campus by Colonel Rob- 
ert F. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, last 
spring. The foundation upon which this lecture is given was 
set up by leading editors and publishers of the country as a 
memorial to the late Don R. Mellett.” 

Under the direction of Dr. Ralph D. Casey, the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of the University of Minnesota furnished 
much valuable material to the press of that state. Dr. Casey 
has described the major work of his department in this con- 
nection thus: 


The Department prepared a series of sixteen lessons in rural report- 
ing for country correspondents. The lessons, which were distributed at 
two-week intervals, included the elementary do’s and don’t’s for rural 
writers and discussed the covering the news of the smaller community 
from the personal item to the more involved wedding story. Through 
the codperation of the Minnesota Editorial Association, this news writ- 
ing course was distributed to 1500 correspondents of approximately one 
hundred Minnesota daily and weekly newspapers. In connection with 
the course, the department offered a free critical service to all corre- 
spondents who cared to send in the carbon copies or clipped columns 
of their weekly news budgets for additional suggestions. It is estimated 
that seventy hours were spent in the preparation of the sixteen lessons, 
which contained a total of more than twenty thousand words. About 
the same amount of time was spent in making suggestions to corre- 
spondents who took advantage of the critical service. 

The national survey of weekly newspaper publishing economies in 
1931 and 1932 was a research project undertaken by the Department to 
determine what changes were being made in newspaper content and 
production methods as a result of the depression. The results of the 
study were published by the Research Bureau of the National Editorial 
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Association in a 32-page booklet. The complete work was based on 171 
replies from newspaper owners, publishers, editors and managers. 

The nation-wide survey of community leadership and stabilizing proj- 
ects undertaken by weekly and small city daily newspapers in time of 
depression is a research project which was started six months ago and 
still continues. —The Department has enlisted the support of field man- 
agers and press association officers in each state in the Union, asking 
them to suppy a list of newspapers in their states which they consider to 
be outstanding in community leadership endeavors, with especial empha- 
sis on projects brought about by hard times and depression conditions. 
The list supplied by the state officials is followed up by personal corre- 
spondence from the department. Requests are made of each editor for 
a history of each project, the attitude taken by the newspaper, the tech- 
nique employed by the newspaper; and each editor is urged to send in 
clippings of news stories and editorials dealing with the problem. The 
department now has complete data from more than two hundred dif- 
ferent cities and towns, all distributed over the country. The data are 
being used in courses in the weekly newspaper, and will later be sum- 
marized for printing and publishing journals. 

During the past year the department has carried out one of its old 
traditions of having students in the weekly newspaper course take over 
the complete management and editing of state newspapers. Nineteen 
students published seven weeklies during the 1932 spring vacation pe- 
riod. The income of the advertising ranged from $115 to $206 for indi- 
vidual papers, and the aggregate income of the seven was $1,780. The 
“Journalism team” idea will this year be extended to the small dailies. 
Students will not attempt to take over the management of papers as is 
done with the weekly newspaper teams but will spend the spring vaca- 
tion working in editorial, advertising or circulation departments of 
Minnesota dailies under the direction of their publisher counselors. 

During the past year there have been a number of calls for help from 
publishers of the smaller daily papers of the state that were faced with 
demands on the part of their local merchants for lowered advertising 
rates. Surveys of rates on papers of similar size and the presentation of 
arguments to meet the demands of merchants as well as plans for mak- 
ing the advertising service of the paper more valuable to merchants, 
have in several cases helped publishers ward off rate attacks. 


1 The summary is printed in this number of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY under 
the heading “Newspaper Leadership in Times of Depression.” 
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A number of the publishers, editors and advertising managers of 
Minnesota dailies have consented to serve as advisors and lecturers in 
the course in Newspaper Administration. These contacts have been ex- 
tremely valuable in bringing the class first hand information on the 
problems of newspaper publishing. The practice of inviting outside 
speakers is uniformly followed in other classes. 

The department is this year sponsoring a study of dealing with the 
services rendered by Minnesota daily papers to their retail advertising 
clients. 

The department has served as typographic counselor to many of the 
Minnesota weekly papers. A number of papers have been completely 
redesigned and outfitted with new type dress under departmental direc- 
tion. 


The Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, which through its faculty and students has enjoyed the 
best relationships with the Chicago press, during 1932 created 
another means of coéperation. Regarding this Director H. F. 
Harrington has written: 


A very definite connection between the Medill School and the Evans- 
ton News-Index, the daily newspaper of the city in which our day divi- 
sion is located, has been éstablished this semester. Twenty-one selected 
senior students have been enrolled in a new course called “Evanston 
Newspaper Practice.” Each one has been assigned to the Evanston 
News-Index for one entire day each week. As regular staff members, 
the students have handled reporting assignments, editorials and features, 
desk work, correspondence and make-up under actual newspaper office 
conditions and under supervision of the News-Index editors. One after- 
noon each week the class meets with Mr. William Ross Slaughter, our 
faculty member who has charge of the course, for an hour’s discussion 
of problems they have encountered. So successful have the students 
been in their News-Index assignments that the newspaper’s editors, 
speaking at a Sigma Delta Chi smoker held several weeks after the 
opening of the semester, expressed their amazement at the professional 
calibre of the stories being supplied them by the young people. They 
announced a $5.00 prize to be awarded each month to the author of 
the best story written for their publication. Several of the students 
have secured special responsibilities on the News-Index in addition to 
their class duties. For example, one man has been appointed automo- 
bile editor and North Shore correspondent and a young woman has be- 
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come a feature column conductor. ‘Evanston Newspaper Practice” 
was scheduled originally for only one semester, but the experiment has 
produced such satisfactory results that the course will be continued 
through the academic year. 


At the University of Washington, according to Director 
Vernon McKenzie, “during the past year a good many editors 
throughout the state have come to the Department of Journal- 
ism for advice on problems arising out of reorganization plans 
for a bank, business, or store in their community.” Director 
McKenzie also stated that “during the past year the Depart- 
ment of Journalism has done a good deal of work with state 
editors on cost accounting systems and advertising rates in an 
attempt to help the editor balance his budget, arranged for 
merchandising institutes in various communities, and given ad- 
vice on newspaper law.”’ 

In the state of Wisconsin, Mr. Bruce R. McCoy served the 
state press association as field secretary and also taught in the 
School of Journalism at the state university. Commenting upon 
this coéperation, Acting Director Grant M. Hyde said: 
‘Through his own work and through the activities of his class 
in community journalism, he has been carrying on some surveys 
and other work that have developed the activities of the Asso- 
ciation to its highest pitch. This work is proving more effective 
and helpful during the depression than before.” 

With the codperation of the editors of the daily press of 
Georgia, the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism was able 
to work out a plan in 1932 whereby members of the junior 
class served interneships during the summer vacation. This 
plan, designed to give the students additional practical experi- 
ence and to acquaint the editors with the school’s next year’s 
graduates, has been favorably commented upon by both the 
students and the editors. Sponsored jointly by the Georgia 
Press Association and the Grady School of Journalism, the 
Georgia Press Institute in the spring of 1932 again assembled 
practicing newspaper men and women, teachers of journalism 
and their students, and public men for round table conferences, 
lectures, and addresses on the subjects of contemporary jour- 
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nalistic interest. This institute, held annually, just as those of 
other states, has on its programs editors with national reputa- 
tions. 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman, in his annual report for the Pu- 
litzer School of Journalism, Columbia University, after noting 
the contribution of the Pulitzer journalism faculty to the press 
and literature of the nation, and after recalling the names of 
distinguished educators and journalists who had addressed the 
Columbia students during the year, said: 


The achievements of our graduates and former students in journal- 
ism, business, and public affairs during the past twenty years should 
justify the confidence of the University in founding the School of Jour- 
nalism and the vision and zeal of Joseph Pulitzer in providing the 
equipment and endowment. From the beginning of the World War, 
when this school was less than two years old, to the present time, our 
alumni have been actively engaged in reporting, interpreting, or partici- 
pating in a large portion of the major events of public importance. 
From the first inauguration of President Wilson to the national polit- 
ical conventions of 1932 the press of America and of many other coun- 
tries has carried dispatches and editorials written and in hundreds of 
instances signed by names which were at one time conspicuous only on 
our student rolls. 

During the year under review alone, graduates of this school wrote 
signed articles for the press of the United States, Italy, Argentine, Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria, Latvia, Sweden, Turkey, and China. They 
covered the biggest news stories of the year from the Disarmament 
Conference and the Lindbergh case to national politics and international 
finance. In a large number of metropolitan centers as well as in the 
small cities and rural communities they edited newspapers and maga- 
zines, wrote editorials and directed editorial policies. This advance 
guard of slightly more than one thousand graduates and former stu- 
dents is working in all parts of the world. In the capitals of Europe, 
in the Balkans, the Near East, in South Africa and Orient, and in the 
Argentine and Australia these men and women are endeavoring to 
realize their ideals and ambitions and earn a livelihood under varied 
conditions of employment. Thus the pulse of the School reacts directly 
to these contacts with the activities and the thoughts of the world. 


As for the coédperation of the Division of Journalism at 
Stanford University, Professor Buford O. Brown reported 
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that he spends some time each year visiting the newspaper 
plants over the state, keeping in close contact with publishers, 
and offering to work out programs which they may care to 
refer to the university. Other members of his staff maintain 
similar contacts with the metropolitan papers. 

Director Gayle C. Walker has reported that at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska an analysis of the advertising content and 
volume of selected Nebraska weeklies for 1929 and 1931 has 
been made to determine the gross change in advertising con- 
tent. The result of this research will appear in the Nebraska 
Press, official organ of the Nebraska Press Association. 

The members of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism which did not provide information 
for this report are known to have the good will of the press 
and to coéperate therewith. 

The University of Missouri, for example, whose Associate 
Dean, Prof. Frank L. Martin, has been on leave in China, was 
a pioneer in education for journalism. The first dean of this 
school, Dr. Walter Williams, now president of the University 
of Missouri, is an outstanding journalist. The annual Journal- 
ism Week at Missouri undoubtedly served as a model for 
many press institutes and conventions now held at other state 
universities. This Missouri occasion, as is generally known, at- 
tracts journalists not only of this country but from abroad. 
Through the department of journalism at Yenching Univer- 
sity, Peiping, the University of Missouri is carrying its codper- 
ation with the press beyond the domain of this nation. 

The Lee Memorial School of Journalism at Washington 
and Lee University owes its existence to the codperation of the 
press. This school is sponsored and made possible largely by 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Through 
conventions of various sorts this school maintains a close touch 
with the newspaper interests of Virginia and of the nation. 

Dr. John H. Casey of the journalism faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma is well known for the intelligent interest 
which he has shown in the problems of smaller papers, not 
only of his state but of other sections. Indicative of the har- 
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monious relationship between the press of Oklahoma and the 
School of Journalism of the state university is the fact that 
Sooner State Press, official organ of the Oklahoma Press Asso- 
ciation, is published by the School of Journalism. 
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CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Germany Will Not Obstruct Flow of News, Frederick 
Kuh Says. E&P 65:30 p22, Dec. 10. 
United Press Berlin correspondent declares new press officer is intent on 
giving plain facts. 
Proposed Press Restrictions Being Fought at Madrid Conference. 
E&P 65:23 p12, Oct. 22. 


J. H. Furay, United Press executive, declares proposed plans offered would 
menace coverage of “restricted areas” and bar truthful reporting. 

Perry, John W. U. S. Gains Point at Madrid Conference; Consarehip 
Rule Liberalized. E&P 65:25 p3, Nov. 5. 


Report of the International Communications Conference. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. A. B. C. to Discuss Quarterly Statements. E&P 65:22 
p7, Oct. 15. 

— How Can We Get Our Subscribers to Renew? N. E. A. Bul- 
letin 14:6 pl, Nov. 
A symposium on circulation problems. 

Interim Reports Studied by A. B. C.; Tucson Citizen Is Sus- 

pended. E&P 65:30 p9, Dec. 10. 

—— New Proposal for Quarterly Circulation Reports Dropped After 
Protest. E&P 65:23 p3, Oct. 22. 

—— Ohio Circulation Managers Honor “Old Timers of 1917.” Pub- 
lishers Service Magazine 3:21 p4, Nov. 3. 
Prominent Ohio circulation managers swap ideas on best methods of stabil- 
izing circulation. Several pages of valuable material in this article. 

—— Scripps-Howard Circulation Men Indicted in Youngstown. 
Scripps-Howard News 6:10 p5, Oct. 

—— Sunday Newspapers Praised by Agent. E&P 65:32 p31, Dec. 24. 


“Probably best caliber of circulation available at this time,” says N. W. 
Ayer official. 
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Anonymous. Youngstown Daily Cleared of Charge of Falsifying Cir- 
culation Reports. E&P 65:28 p5, Nov. 26. 
Youngstown Telegram Exonerated ; Case Didn’t Fool Newspaper- 
men. Scripps-Howard News 6:12 p4, Dec. 
Youngstown Telegram Officials Vindicated. Publishers Service 
Magazine 3:23 p8, Dec. 1. 
Youngstown Trial Gets Under Way. E&P 65:26 pll, Nov. 19. 
Telegram officials, charged with giving false circulation statement. 
Bradley, Bob. Los Angeles News Scores Master Stroke. Publishers 
Service Magazine 3:24 p3, Dec. 15. 
Sales soar for News when Manchester Boddy, publisher, published technoc- 
racy information in simplified manner. 
Brandenburg, George A. Knox Urges Higher Circulation Prices to 
Ease Advertisers’ Cost Burden. E&P 65:31 p3, Dec. 17. 
Publisher of Chicago Daily News advocates adoption of three-cent price as 
standard practice. 
Hauck, H. A. Effect of Radio Reports on Newspaper Circulation. 
Ohio Newspaper 14:2 p7, Nov. 
Circulation manager of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch writes that radio is 
not an important competitive factor. 
Keefe, Grace M. French Newspapers Have Gained Circulation Dur- 
ing Depression. E&P 65:26 p16, Nov. 19. 


Keithley, J. B. Steps That Have Won Circulation Despite Tightened 
Purse-Strings. Quill 20:12 p3, Dec. 

Linden, E. T. Does Ad Revenue Affect Circulation Responsibility ? 
California Publisher 12:2 p7, Nov. 

Snell, William. What Is Fair Compensation for Newspaper Carriers? 
California Publisher 12:2 p9, Nov. 


CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Agency System Best Yet Devised, Illinois Publishers Are 
Told. E&P 65:26 p26, Nov. 19. 
F. L. Swigert of N. W. Ayer also discusses national rates and suggests de- 
partment store rates are too low. 
—— Banking Leaders Urge Advertising. Wisconsin Press 11:9 p3, 
Nov. 
A discussion of the methods used to arrive at advertising expenditures for 
banks. 
Building Newspaper Circulation. Minnesota Press 6:11 p5, Nov. 
—— Crossley New Head of Missouri Press. E&P 65:28 p25, Nov. 
26. 
—— How to Produce a Prize-Winning Weekly Newspaper. N. E. A. 
Bulletin 14:5 p10, Oct. 
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A short account of the management plans of the Storm Lake (Iowa) Pilot- 
Tribune. 

—— Important Decisions at N. E. A. Directors’ Meeting. N. E. A. 
Bulletin 14:5 pl, Oct. 
Details concerning the reorganization of the National Editorial Association. 

—— Louisiana Weekly’s “Live-at-Home” Campaign Wins Ackerman 

Citation for Public Service. Publishers’ Auxiliary 67:42 pl, Oc- 

tober 15. 
Details about the Mansfield (La.) Enterprise. 

—— Making Want Ads Pay. Minnesota Press 6:11 p6, Nov. 

—— M. E. A. Begins Another Season of Short Courses and Cooking 

Schools. Minnesota Press 6:11 pl, Nov. 

—— N. E. A. Board Names Rutledge Secretary. National Printer 
Journalist 50:10 p30, Oct. 

A resumé of the plans for reorganization of the National Editorial Associ- 
ation. 

Original History of Idaho Newspapers to Be Written by U. of I. 
Journalism Seniors. Publishers’ Auxiliary 67:42 pl, Oct. 15. 
—— Specialized Collection Bureau Opened by Association. California 

Publisher 12:1 p5, Oct. 

—— The Weekly ws. Smill Daily. Wisconsin Press 11:8 p4, Oct. 
This editorial discusses the small daily newspaper practice of placing corre- 
spondents in the territory of neighboring weeklies. 

What Price Handbills? Minnesota Press 6:12 p8, Dec. 
A discussion of methods used to combat handbill competition. 
— Woman Injects “Humanness” Into News. Matrix 18:1 p7, Oct. 


Editing two weeklies and a daily the task of Verna Gates Hosfelt, Califor- 
nia newspaper woman. 


Allen, Charles E. Operating a Weekly at a Profit in 1932. Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 67:50 p5, Dec. 10. 


An analysis of conditions in the weekly field, by the publisher of the Fisher 
(Ill.) Reporter. 


Allen, Robert K. Study of Slogans of Oregon Newspapers Reveals 
Advertising Value to Publications. Oregon Publisher 1:6 p2, Dec. 
Barnhart, Thomas F. The Community Leadership Responsibilities of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors. Publishers’ Auxiliary 67:46 p5, 
Nov. 12. 
Preliminary results of study undertaken by University of Minnesota de- 


partment of journalism. The Hickman (Ky.) Courier is used as an illus- 
tration of new burdens thrust upon newspaper. 


Burnham, John. Country Weekly of Tomorrow. National Printer 
Journalist 50:10 p60, Oct. 


The editor of the Waupaca (Wis.) County Post predicts that rural weeklies 
will be supplanted by tabloid dailies. 
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Casey, John H. A “New Deal” for Country Correspondents. Sooner 
State Press 25:9 p4, Nov. 12. 

—— Cooking Schools and the Newspapers. Sooner State Press 25:11 
p4, Nov. 26. 

—— Newspaper Subscription Building in Oklahoma. Sooner State 
Press 25:5 p4, Oct. 15. 

—— Resourceful Printer Turns Circulation Man. Sooner State Press 
25:14 p4, Dec. 17. 

Doxsee, Chas. A. How Publisher and Editor Keep Monticello Express 
“Out of the Red.” Iowa Publisher 4:12 p4, Dec. 
Monticello (Iowa) Express editor discusses his practices in an informal 
way. 


Emmerich, John Oliver. A Country Editor Looks at Life. Rotarian 
XLI:6 p6, Dec. 


He observes human nature without big-city veneer. 

Hutcheson, James M. 2,400 Per Cent Profit. Quill 20:11 p5, Nov. 
An account of the early beginnings of the Montesano (Wash.) Vidette, 
and its profits after a ten months’ period. 


Roberts, R. R. High-Powered Editors of Iowa Weekly Newspapers 
Make Their Pages Sparkle. Iowa Publisher 4:11 pl, Nov. 


Discussion of features in Iowa papers. 


Sanders, C. L. Country Publisher Should Consider Service the Big 
Word for Ad Accounts. Iowa Publisher 4:12 p6, Dec. 

Tuthill, John T., Jr. Going to Press. Publishers’ Auxiliary 67:53 p5, 
Dec. 31. 

Watson, Elmo Scott. The Highest Percentage in Reader Interest. 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 67:51 p4, Dec. 17. 


An editorial regarding reader interest in serials. 
—— Price Not an Inducement. Publishers’ Auxiliary 67:45 p4, Nov. 
5. 


An editorial in support of a full-value newspaper at a full-value price. 
Ziegenbein, Dorothy Howard. Column Excites Readers’ Interest. 
Matrix 18:1 p3, Oct. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Schools Sharpen Efficiency. Matrix 18:1 p15, Oct. 
Schools Cannot Make Newspaper Men. Matrix 18:1 p18, Oct. 


—— “Study Journalism — Everything” Kiplinger Advises W. & L. 
Students. E&P 65:21 p28, Oct. 8. 


Background should be stressed in training future newspapermen, Washing- 
ton correspondent believes. 
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Anonymous. World’s Oldest School of Journalism Celebrates 24th 
Anniversary. Publishers Service Magazine 3:19 p8, Oct. 6. 
A short account of the growth of journalism at Missouri. 

Keetel, LaVerne. Your Best Bet. Matrix 18:1 p8, Oct. 
Combine domestic science and journalism, is this Nebraska graduate’s ad- 
vice. 

ETHICS 

Anonymous. Ohio Editors Placed in Hall of Fame. E&P 65:25 p31, 
Nov. 5. 

Meyer, John. Ethics in the Newspaper Business. Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary 67:47 p5, Nov. 19. 

Schlink, F. G. Newspaper Ethics; Reply to Journalistic Ethics. Chris- 
tian Century 49: p1276, Oct. 19. 

ForEIGN News SouRCES AND FoREIGN PRESS 

Anonymous. Blumenfeld Retires as Express Editor. E&P 65:25 pll, 
Nov. 5. 
Editorial head of London daily becomes chairman of the board. 

— Dean Williams Reviews Press Conditions in Continental Europe; 
Freedom Not Universal. Publishers’ Auxiliary 67:53 pl, Dec. 31. 
The press changes with the form of the state. 

Rothermere Group Sells 14 Papers. E&P 65:28 p10, Nov. 26. 

Rothermere Leaves Provincial Field. E&P 65:33 p27, Dec. 31. 
Four-year attempt to establish chain of provincial dailies fails ending long 
contest with Lord Camrose. 
Clemow, Bice. Germany’s Brownshirt Press. Quill 20:11 p7, Nov. 
Hitler has 130 newspapers in strategically distributed, successful chain. 
Roche, John F. Far East Most Important News Theatre Today Says 
Karl Von Wiegand. E&P 65:20 p5, Oct. 1. 
Grave problems in China and Japan will create events of world-wide sig- 
nificance in opinion of former chief of Universal Service. 

Silver, Ann R. Subsidies Help European Press to Continue Despite 
Depression. E&P 65:32 p13, Dec. 24. 
Berlin has 147 dailies supported by political groups. 

Spell, Lota M. The Anglo-Saxon Press in Mexico, 1846-1848. Amer- 
ican Historical Review 38:11 p20, Oct. 


Account of Anglo-Saxon Press in Mexico during the Mexican War. When 
General Taylor was ordered to Texas, all eyes turned to border. News- 
papermen rushed there, some as correspondents, others as volunteers in the 
army. In border and occupied towns newspapers sprang up; at Corpus 
Christi, Matamoras, Monterey, Tampico and elsewhere. Career of many of 
these newspapers transient; others became journals of permanent usefulness. 


West, A. G. Sees “Startling” Boost in Cable Tolls. E&P 65:28 p7, 
Nov. 26. 




















ooo 
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Increase in commercial rates, resulting from International Radio-Telegraph 
conference, will be followed by press rate increase. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Frank Ward O’Malley, Brightest of “The Sun’s’” Rays. 
Literary Digest 114:19 p38, Nov. 5. 
Excerpts from newspaper accounts of the work of the “brightest star of the 
New York Sun’s reportorial galaxy.” O’Malley’s self-written “obituary.” 
O’Malley the author of the celebrated Gene Sheehan murder story, of the 
yarns about the good ship Wobble, and of many another well-remembered 
news accounts. 
H. F. Gunnison, Former Publisher of Brooklyn Eagle, Dies. 

E&P 65:29 p16, Dec. 3. 

—— Newspaper Looks Back Over Seventy-five Years. Ohio News- 
paper 14:3 p5, Dec. 

Historical sketch of the Madison County Democrat. 
Norman Mack, Buffalo Publisher and Political Power, Dies. 

E&P 65:33 p12, Dec. 31. 

—— O’Malley, Old Sun’s Star Reporter, Dies in France at 57 Years. 

E&P 65:23 p8, Oct. 22. 

—— A Pioneer Newspaper Man. Iowa Publisher 4:10 p10, Oct. 
The career of J. O. Stewart, newspaper man in Iowa since 1853. 

—— Two More Notables Voted Into the Hall of Fame. Ohio News- 
paper 14:2 pl, Nov. 

Edwin Cowles and Samuel Medary, early Ohio journalists, elected to list of 
newspaper leaders. 

Van Valkenburg, Militant Editor, Dies. E&P 65:29 p9, Dec. 3. 
Former publisher of Philadelphia North American devoted life to a bitter 
fight against machine politics and for many progressive causes. 

Beebe, Katherine. Verse, Fiction and Features. Matrix 18:1 p9, Oct. 
Sketch of the activities and writings of Mary Blake Woodson. 

Cadley, Ethel M. What One Ohio Editor Did for Agriculture. Ohio 

Newspaper 14:1 pl, Oct. 
Resumé of the life of William Isaac Chamberlain (1837-1920). 

Hull, Julia Lansing. Newspaper Needed a Proofreader. Matrix 18:2 
p7, Dec. 

The writer tells of her career as a writer. 

Manning, George H. Theodore P. Noyes, Washington Star Associate 
Editor, Dies. E&P 65:32 p12, Dec. 24. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. The Royalist Printers at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. American Book Collector 2:6 p359, Dec. 
Contains a good account of the establishment of newspapers in Shelburne, 
Nova Scotia, by Royalist editors and printers who fled from the Colonies 
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during the Revolutionary period, particularly of the careers of James and 
Alexander Robertson, who had established loyalist papers in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston. 
Myrick, Susan. W. T. Anderson of Georgia. Publishers Service Mag- 
azine 3:23 p4, Dec. 1. 
An account of the early experiences of the present publisher of two Macon 
newspapers. 
Sheldon, Seward. Walter Morrow. Scripps-Howard News 6:11 p4, 
Nov. 
The career of the editor of the Akron Times-Press. 
Sullivan, Edward Dean. Working for James Gordon Bennett. Book- 
man 65:6 p550, Oct. 
Account of the eccentricities of the publisher of the New York Herald, 
whose occasional visits from abroad stirred things up in editorial and press 
rooms. Commodore Bennett squandered millions during his ownership and 
the Herald was in no position to pay extra costs entailed in covering the 
Great War. Paper lost influence and position from 1917 to 1920. Finally 
sold to Frank Munsey. 
Thomas, Charles M. The Publication of Newspapers During the 
American Revolution. Journalism Quarterly 9:4 p358, Dec. 
A good historical account. 
Waters, George B. The Man on the Cover: Ralph D. Henderson. 
Scripps-Howard News 6:10 pl, Oct. 
The career of the business manager of the Houston Press. 

LAw OF THE PREss 
Anonymous. Depositions in Suit of Doherty Against Kansas City Star 
Begun. E&P 65:26 p12, Nov. 19. 
—— Dailies Apologize for “Ding” Cartoon. E&P 65:23 p8, Oct. 22. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat and Trenton Times regret coupling of Van Swer- 
ingens with the Insulls and Kreugers. 
Daily Would Reveal Bonfils’ Career. E&P 65:24 p7, Oct. 29. 
Attorney for Rocky Mountain News would prove epithets concerning Post 
publisher, basis of $200,000 libel action, were true characterizations. 
—— $50,000 Libel Action Against New York Journal Upheld by Ap- 
pellate Division. Publishers Service Magazine 3:24 p23, Dec. 15. 
Danger of successful libel suits arising from feature articles rehashing 
events of years past, and which are offensive to litigants, confront pub- 
lishers. 
Judge Discusses Privacy Right in Baltimore Damage Suit. E&P 
65:32 pl4, Dec. 24. 
Judge Gives Ruling on Privilege. E&P 65:24 p20, Oct. 29. 
Judiciary, Press Relations Criticized. E&P 65:22 p11, Oct. 15. 
Stuart H. Perry, of Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, tells bar association court 
practices must be reformed before “trial by newspaper” can be eliminated. 
Urges removal of judiciary from politics. 
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Anonymous. Libel Suits Feature Minsky-Mirror Feud. E&P 65:20 
p16, Oct. 1. 

—— Macon Paper Sued for $200,000 on Account of Editorial. Pub- 
lishers Service Magazine 3:20 p7, Oct. 20. 

Newspaper War Rages In Denver. Publishers Service Magazine 

3:23 p3, Dec. 1. 


Sripps-Howard newspaper publishes forty-two charges against Fred Bonfils, 
claiming he conducted confidence games, fake lotteries; Bonfils retaliates. 
Dawson, Mitchell. Paul Pry and Privacy. Atlantic Monthly 150:4 

p385, Oct. 


The character in the 1825 drama is now swarming everywhere in the per- 
sons of tabloid reporters, radio gossips, cameramen, Sunday supplement 
writers, wire-tapping dry agents, blackmailing shysters and back-fence 
biographers. Contemporary Paul Prys have discovered profit in exploiting 
public appetite for news sensations “served red-hot and steaming.” Exces- 
sive zeal of “Paul Prys” in the Snyder-Gray and Hall-Mills trials and the 
Lindbergh kidnapping case. Majority of persons have lost the hyper-reti- 
cence of a former period and will “step eagerly into the range of every 
newspaper and movie camera.” But the sensitive minority’s rights should be 
observed, even through recognition of right of privacy by the courts. In 
1890 Brandeis and Warren argued that the individual could be protected 
against unwarranted intrusion without the invention of new rules of law. 
Since that time the whole business of news gathering and dissemination has 
been revolutionized and opportunities for invasion of privacy are greater. 
The alternative to an enforced censorship is the development of a profes- 
sional spirit among the newspapers themselves with punitive barring from 
the profession those who violated a code of standards of conduct. 





MAGAZINES 


Anonymous. Give-away Magazines Try to Get Into the Advertising 
Picture. Business Week p20, Oct. 5. 
Every Month, backed by medicine manufacturers, has ambition to reach 
millions of readers through dealer organizations. New York grocery firm 
and chain distribute Entertainment and Family Circle to consumers. 


— Group of Four Controls Villard’s Nation. E&P 65:33 p9, 
Dec. 31. 

—— Trade Editors Survey 1933 Prospects. E&P 65:33 p7, Dec. 31. 

—— Williamsport Grit 50 Years Old; Started With $150 Cash. 
E&P 65:30 p30, Dec. 10. 

Scott, Dorothy Allen. What About Slanting? Matrix 18:2 p9, Dec. 
Should the beginning magazine writer shape stories to suit the public, the 


editor or herself? Here is a discussion of the question. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Allen, Eric W. Report of National Council on Research in Journal- 
ism. Journalism Quarterly 9:4 p374, Dec. 
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Research projects under way by members of the journalism teachers organi- 
zations. 

Anonymous. Attempt to Destroy Lorain (Ohio) Journal Office. 
Ohio Newspaper 14:3 p5, Dec. 

—- Bellamy Elected Head of Editors; Succeeds Fred Fuller Shedd. 
E&P 65:32 p8, Dec. 24. 

—— “Big” Stories Picked by A.P. Editors. E&P 65:32 p14, Dec. 24. 
Only event receiving unanimous vote was Lindbergh baby kidnapping. 

—— Chicago News Buys and Merges Post; Sells AP To Hearst. 


E&P 65:25 p6, Nov. 5. 
Consolidation reduces evening field in Chicago to three dailies. 

—— Cleveland Dailies Merge Ownership. E&P 65:21 p7, Oct. 8. 
Plain Dealer and News to be published by $9,000,000 holding company. 
Dailies will retain separate identities and policies. 

—— F. F. Shedd Resigns as President of American Editors’ Society. 

E&P 65:29 p10, Dec. 3. 

Inland Campaigning Against Handbills. E&P 65:31 p33, Dec. 

17. 

—— J. V. Connolly Lists 10 “Biggest” Stories. E&P 65:31 pl4, 
Dec. 17. 

Lindbergh baby kidnapping heads compilation by President of International 
News Service. 

—— Justification of Sale of World Asserted in Appeal Argument. 
E&P 65:28 p11, Nov. 26. 

Attorneys for Pulitzer heirs uphold transfer to Scripps-Howard organization. 
Press Critics Don’t Worry Will Rogers. E&P 65:30 p36, Dec. 

10. 

—— Sale of N. Y. World Upheld by Court. E&P 65:31 p4, Dec. 17. 

—— Startling News That the London Times Has Changed Its Mast- 
head Stirs Great Britain. Publishers’ Auxiliary 67 :44 p6, Oct. 29. 
Oct. 29. 

This article is a reprint of a feature story appearing in the Kansas City 
Times. It contains three illustrations showing the typographical dress used 
at various times by the Times. 

Barlow, Ruel R. Why Edit by Guesswork? Quill 20:12 p6, Dec. 
Associate professor of journalism of the University of Illinois discusses three 
types of reader surveys which now enable editors to judge news values. 

Casey, John H. The fine Art of “Colyum” Writing. Sooner State 
Press 25:8 p4, Nov.5. 

Casey, Ralph D. Newspaper Columnists and French Verse Forms. 
Journalism Quarterly 9:4 p339, Dec. 

Discussion of the technical verse forms employed by newspaper columnists. 


Couch, Hilda J. Editorials Afford Satisfaction. Matrix 18:1 p4, Oct. 
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Jenkins, Frank. Important Conclusions About Advertising and Read- 
ing Habits Emerge From Depression. Oregon Publisher 1:4 pl, 
Oct. 

Lurton, Douglas. So I Turned to Fiction. Quill 20:12 p8, Dec. 

An “experience” article by the assistant managing editor of the Fawcett 
Publications, Minneapolis. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Better Type Aids Readers, Sells Space. 
E&P 65:24 p9, Oct. 29. 

Director of typography, Ludlow Typograph Company, says upper and 
lower case headlines more readable. Cites Ayer Award to New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

—— Pioneer Printing in Iowa. National Printer Journalist 50:12 
p22, Dec. 

—— Pioneer Printing in Michigan. National Printer Journalist 
50:10 p20, Oct. 

—— Pioneer Printing in North Carolina. National Printer Journalist 
50:11 p26, Nov. 

Walker, Jerome H. Roosevelt Press Policy is Informal. E&P 65:26 
p9, Nov. 19. 

President-elect enjoys give-and-take conferences with reporters. 

Weston, Samuel P. How the Press Reaches Its Audience. E&P 

65:29 p7, Dec. 3. 


Report of an address delivered under auspices of Block Foundation, at Yale 
University. 


News EpiTINc AND MAKE-uP 


Anonymous. New Roman Type of London Times is Blacker and 
More Legible. E&P 65:21 p12, Oct. 8. 

—— Our Lying Press. The Nation 135:3518, p547, Dec. 7. 
New York tabloids guilty of faking pictures of hunger marchers storming 
Buckingham Palace and of Russian troops preparing to depart for Man- 
churian border. 

Brandenburg, George A. Use of Women’s Page as “Catch-All” Con- 
demned by Miss Allard. E&P 65:21 p14, Oct. 8. 
Comment by departmental editor of Chicago Daily News. 

Brieg, Joseph. Mental Inertia Greatest Enemy of Small City News- 
papers. E&P 65:21 p12, Oct. 13. 
Dramatic local news often dully covered while preference is given to wire 
stories. 

Palmer, Gretta. No Excuse for Dullness on Woman’s Page. Scripps- 
Howard News 6:11 p10, Nov. 
Woman’s page editor of New York World-Telegram says too many wom- 
en’s page editors and writers refuse to employ effective methods of finding 
and covering day-to-day news. 
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Gardenier, Irene. Do Not Scorn Society. Matrix 18:2 p16, Dec. 


The society and women’s pages belong to women journalists. 


News GATHERING AND News WRITING 


Anonymous. A. P. Directors Hear Bingham Charges. E&P 65:21 p6, 
Oct. 8. 
No evidence of political partisanship found in dispatches of press association 
stories although there were reporting faults. 

—— 450 Sports Writers at Series Opener. E&P 65:20 p16, Oct. 1. 

—— Handling of Lytton Report Praised. E&P 65:21 pill, Oct. 8. 


Washington newspapermen grateful for State Department aid in preparing 
120,000 word document for press. 


Political News, Features, Savings Are Discussed by Editors. E&P 
65:28 p13, Nov. 26. 
Summary of November bulletin of American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Reporters of Future Will Carry Cameras on Assignments. E&P 
65:25 p16, Nov. 5. 
Reporters Scolded at Society Wedding. E&P 65:26 p36, Nov. 19. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., provides cards of admission for only one reporter 
from each metropolitan newspaper at son’s wedding. 

Allen, Charles L. School News May Become an Asset. National 
Printer Journalist 50:11 p30, Nov. 

Chapman, M. Philip. How Feature Leads Brighten News Presenta- 
tion. Ohio Newspaper 14:3 pl, Dec. 

Resumé of a thesis. 

Loftus, Joseph A. Unions in the City Rooms? Quill 20:11 p3, Nov. 
Observation as a result of country-wide survey on unionism in journalism 
and the Scranton Newswriters’ Union, by the manager of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., bureau of International News Service. 


Mann, Robert S. Gigantic Task of Covering Election Handled 
Smoothly by News Service. E&P 65:26 p5, Nov. 12. 


Six months of careful planning preceded gathering and distribution of 
Presidential returns. 


Perry, John W. The Night of Nights for Newspapers. E&P 65:26 
p7, Nov. 12. 
Account of covering of Presidential election by metropolitan press. 
Wright, James L. Tired Political Troupers Return; Trip No “Bowl 
of Cherries.” E&P 65:21 p11, Oct. 8. 
Correspondents found thrills and laughs in swing around country with 
Roosevelt. 
NEWSPAPER LEADERSHIP 
Anonymous. Ackerman Report Cites Press Growth. E&P 65:20 p7. 
Oct. 1. 


Despite financial reverses, public usefulness of the press has increased, 
Columbia journalism school dean says. 
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Anonymous. Barnhart Makes Leadership Study. Minnesota Press 
6:10 p2, Oct. 

—— Dailies Have Upheld Public Morale. E&P 65:21 p18, Oct. 8. 
Dean Ackerman says printing of facts of depression has held riots and labor 
disputes to a minimum. 

—— Food, Clothing and Furniture for 40,000. Scripps-Howard 
News 6:10 p11, Oct. 

San Francisco News has aided the unemployed. 

—— Newark Daily Gets Quick Action in Drive Against Vote Frauds. 
E&P 65:29 p15, Dec. 3. 

—— New Social Order Michigan Topic. E&P 65:26 p36, Nov. 19. 
Newspapermen and university professors discuss problems of press at Ann 
Arbor meeting. 

Press Attitude on Debts Criticized. E&P 65:30 p36, Dec. 10. 
Half-truths and fictions have been “harped on” by partisan newspapers in 
opinion of Harvard professor. 

Rolph’s Orchard of Political Plums Exposed by San Francisco 
News. Scripps-Howard News 6:11 p16, Nov. 

Crusade against the political practices of the governor of California. 

Chandler, Harry. Nation Needs Press Leadership to Weather De- 
pression Storm. E&P 65:30 p8, Dec. 10. 

Greatest opportunity now at hand says publisher of the Los Angeles Times. 

Fine, Barnett. Feats of Van Anda of the Times. E&P 65:21-26, Oct. 
8—Nov. 12. 

Account of the editorial leadership and achievements of the former man- 
aging editor of the New York Times. 

Perry, John W. Christmas Cheer for All in Need Is Goal of News- 
papers Despite Hard Times. E&P 65:32 p5, Dec. 24. 

Dailies carry on intensive drives for funds and food. 

—— Dr. Butler Criticizes “Sluggish Press.” E&P 65:33 p9, Dec. 31. 
President of Columbia says newspapers are unwilling to lead on disputed 
questions. 

Facts Win Crusades, Older Says. E&P 65:28 p9, Nov. 26. 
Militant Western editor believes “readers write own editorials” these days 
and want facts rather than advice. 

Press Is Protecting Public in Crisis. E&P 65:22 p9, Oct. 15. 
Speakers at New Jersey Newspaper Institute say papers are finding way 
out of depression. 

Spaulding, Helm G. California Needs More Militant Newspaper Edi- 
tors. California Publisher 12:3 p14, Dec. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARY 


Combs, Martha. The Morgue. Matrix 18:1 p10, Oct. 
A day with a newspaper library worker. 
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Gould, Adelaide. Newspaper Reference Department. Matrix 18:1 
pll, Oct. 

A resumé of an Oklahoma thesis on the subject. 







NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. New Orleans Papers Encourage Economy. Publishers 
Service Magazine 3:19 p17, Oct. 6. 

— New Yorker Perfects Paper-Treating Process Which Keeps 
Printed Matter Legible Forever. Publishers’ Auxiliary 67 :44 p7, 
October 29. 

—— Public Education Against Circulars Urged at Press Meet. Calli- 
fornia Publisher 12:3 p9, Dec. 

Doan, Edward N. Chain Newspapers in the United States. Journal- 
ism Quarterly 9:4 p329, Dec. 

Development and influence of the chain dailies. 

Kloss, T. E. Newsprint in the Making. Scripps-Howard News 6:12 
pl, Dec. 

The story of what happens to spruce and fir logs along the journey from 
forest to press. 


















PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Bagby, Nathe P. Headline Hungry. Quill 20:10 p3, Oct. 
Publicity seekers, especially politicians, present problems. 

Charney, Clara. Publicity Must Be News. Matrix 18:2 p11, Dec. 
Contains tips about work of Selma Robinson, free-lance publicity editor, 
who has headquarters in New York. 

Wittner, Fred. “Same Old Stuff” Pouring in from College Football 

Writers. E&P 65:20 p24, Oct. 1. 

Hackneyed stories of returning veterans, early practice, teams’ prospects 

flood sports desk. 












RADIO 


Anonymous. A. N. P. A. Acts to Frame Radio Policy. E&P 65:26 
p7, 65:27 Nov. 19. 


Nation-wide committee formed to study broadcasting encroachments on 
newspaper field. 


A. P. Asked to Limit News Broadcast. E&P 65:28 p37, Nov. 
26. 

—— A. P. Gives Radio Election Data; U. P. and I. N. S. Off the 
Air. E&P 65:26 p8, Nov. 12. 

— — A. P. to Submit Questionnaire on Radio. Publishers Service 


Magazine 3:24 p22, Dec. 15. 
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Anonymous. Ban Radio from News Columns to End Problem, Ewing 
Says. E&P 65:31 p6, Dec. 17. 
“Louisiana Plan,” which ignores broadcasting entirely, if adopted nation- 
ally, would place different status on air advertising, publisher says. 

Big Radio Promotion Drive by Hearst. E&P 65:33 p34, Dec. 
31. 

More than 100 stations to be used in American weekly campaign. 
Dailies Overruled on Radio Protest. E&P 65:24 p10, Oct. 29. 
National Radio Committee Named. Publishers Service Maga- 
zine 3:23 pl9, Dec. 1. 
Action follows protest by members objecting to Associated Press news being 
furnished broadcasting stations in connection with Presidential election. 
—— Radio Couldn’t Win for Hoover. Publishers Service Magazine 
3:22 p17, Nov. 17. 

—— To List All United States Radio Programs for a Day. E&P 
65:31 p35, Dec. 17. 
Publisher of Ventura (Calif.) Press appoints “watchmen” to get nation- 
wide picture of broadcast programs. 

Manning, George H. Dill Warns Dailies Owning Stations. E&P 
65:26 p8, Nov. 19. 

Radio Ineffectual in Campaign. E&P 65:26 p6, Nov. 12. 
Washington observers say lavish use of time had no effect in changing 
views of voters already formed from reading newspapers. 

Radio Is Not Common Carrier, I. C. C. Rules. E&P 65:24 p6, 
Oct. 29. 

Perry, John W. Showdown on Radio Problem Expected as A. N. 

P. A., A. P. Act on Protests. E&P 65:30 p5, Dec. 10. 

Roberts, Elzey. Radio Peril to Newspapers Unrealized, Publisher 
Warns. California Publisher 12:3 p8, Dec. 
Cease to exploit radio; protect news from other sellers of advertising; start 
constructive competition that attracts business to newspapers, suggests former 
chairman of A. N. P. A. radio committee. 
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Tue Era oF THE Mucxrakers. By C. C. Regier. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. xi+254 pp. $2.50. 


The story of how Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Ida M. Tarbell, Upton Sinclair, Mark Sullivan, 
William Allen White, Benjamin O. Flower, and their confréres ex- 
posed many social, economic, and political evils during the years about 
the turn of the century is related in this competent book. The study is 
founded upon an investigation made for a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Iowa. It is logical in planning and sequence and is ap- 
parently based upon sound research. Dr. Regier begins by examining 
the conditions which stimulated muckraking, then traces the rise of the 
popular-priced magazines which provided the medium of approach to 
the public, and afterward discusses the subjects of exposure, the net re- 
sults gained, and the factors contributing to the decline of this era in 
journalistic and social history. 

“Muckraking” is a term derived from Pilgrim’s Progress and first 
applied to this era by Ellery Sedgwick and Theodore Roosevelt. Its 
appearance was, according to Dr. Regier, “the inevitable result of dec- 
ades of indifference to the illegalities and immoralities attendant upon 
the industrial development of America.” 

The muckraking era “began late in 1902, became militant in 1903, 
and by 1906 was a force that was felt throughout the nation. By 1908 
it was dying down, but the Taft administration revived the interest in 
the literature of exposure. . . . In 1911 muckraking was again at a 
high point.” Soon after this, however, the movement began to decline, 
and “since the World War, attempts to revive muckraking have largely 
proved abortive. . . .” 

The popular-priced magazines, particularly McClure’s, Munsey’s, 
and Cosmopolitan, as well as the Arena, American, Hampton’s, Col- 
lier’s, and others were the media which made muckraking “a paying 
business, enlisting the most skillful pens the nation could boast.” Books 
and newspapers were used only to a lesser degree. 

As for the results of the literature of exposure, Dr. Regier says that 
“it is impossible to prove that business methods were bettered in such 
and such a way by such and such an attack, but it is quite possible to 
argue that the whole tone of business in the United States was raised 
because of the persistent exposures of corruption and injustice.” Noting 
that “the achievements of muckraking and the liberal movement in the 
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field of legislative accomplishments can be more easily tabulated,” the 
author cites numerous examples to bear out his assertion that “the list 
of reforms accomplished between 1800 and 1915 is an impressive one.” 

Several factors contributed to the decline of muckraking, in the 
opinion of Dr. Regier, among which were the reforms which had been 
accomplished ; the increasing sensationalism of some of the exposures, 
which tended to discredit the more genuine efforts; the impatience of 
intelligent citizens who wanted remedies as well as exposure; and the 
general fatigue of the public, which after ten years was growing tired 
of this sort of thing. 

That the muckrakers possessed little “far-reaching and fundamental 
philosophy” and, as Walter Lippmann has observed, were not social 
and economic leaders but rather “symptoms and expressions of . . . 
chaos” are important aspects of this movement which Dr. Regier thinks 
should not be overlooked. 

The volume has a bibliography which lists both magazine articles and 
books, and is illustrated with portraits of the leading muckrakers. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


MaGAZINE ARTICLE READINGS. By Ernest Brennecke, Jr., and Don- 
ald Lemen Clark. New York: The Macmillan Company. 702 pp. 
1931. 


In this collection of magazine articles, supplemental to their Maga- 
zine Article Writing, Mr. Brennecke and Professor Clark have “en- 
deavored to assemble for the student of writing a workmanlike collec- 
tion of workmanlike solutions to the various problems that confront the 
writer of articles for magazines today.” It seems to me that they have 
succeeded excellently. 

Nearly seventy “major” articles and a score of short newspaper or 
magazine filler pieces make up the book. They are classified under 


eleven heads: Articles based on personal experience and observation, 
confession articles, how-to-do-it articles, interviews, biographical articles, 
news articles, informational articles, discussion articles, controversial 
articles, criticism and essays. They are drawn from widely different 
publications — Harper’s and house organs, the Mercury and the Mu- 
sical Times, newspapers, the New Yorker and the Nation. 

It is hardly needful to say that so pretentious a collection covers its 
field adequately! It does better. It presents samples of just about every 
type of modern non-fiction — samples that are chosen skillfully for their 
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excellence, their adroitness’ and their “typicalness.” The compilers have 
improved on the ancient practice of appending their own comments: 
they have instead furnished an appendix with explanations by the 
authors of the inspirations for the articles, sources of and methods of 
gathering material, methods of arranging and writing, obstacles encoun- 
tered and manner of sale. 

To teachers of magazine article writing the book should be a most 
useful source of practical examples. To students of the art it should 
serve the same purpose and act as an inspiration and guide as well. 

MirTcHELL V. CHARNLEY 
Iowa State College 


Tue Boys’ Book or JourRNALISM. By George L. Knapp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1932. $2. 


Late because the author of an inexcusably popular book on one of the 
sciences had rambled half an hour overtime in a superficial and seem- 
ingly endless address for which he was paid three hundred depression- 
time dollars, I jammed the key into the lock of my postoffice box. 
Heaven forbid that anyone write “The Story of Journalism,” I raged 
as I tore the wrapping from the book I found in the box. The title 


slapped me in the face — The Boys’ Book of Journalism! 

Everything else went by the board. I just couldn’t get to that book 
fast enough. The blurb on the jacket kindled my indignation. In my 
soul burned the resolution to do unto George L. Knapp as never author 
had been done unto before. 

That was a week ago. Now I come to write of The Boys’ Book of 
Journalism. But, confound it, I’m forced to calm down. If this were 
just “The Book of Journalism” I could kindle a little fire; but since it’s 
The Boys’ Book of Journalism, I’m forced to believe the author had a 
definite purpose and achieved it. 

I'll save this book for my boy, and my suspicion is that he and other 
boys will enjoy it. It’s not very deep, and it’s written down — why, 
oh, please, please, why must adults write down to boys? — but it does 
have a lot of interesting stuff. It’s worth its cost. The chapter on 
Stanley’s hunt for Livingston almost made me forget the blurb on the 
jacket! 

Chapters devoted to biography of such men as Joseph Pulitzer rather 
smacked of other men’s works found in most journalism libraries; and 
I was sorry not to find more stories about great American reporters. I 
was mildly amused to read that news is “any interesting event that hap- 
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pened or was discovered at a recent date,” and I was impressed all along 
that the thing is not for practitioners of journalism. But I don’t mean 
to damn with faint praise. My students are reading the book now and 
one of them is asking for more about several chapters. 

So the pudding must be edible. A chocolate drop, therefore, for Mr. 
Knapp, and a big green persimmon for the man who wrote that blurb. 

WiiuramM L. MAPEL 

Washington and Lee University 


News PuHotocrapHy. By Jack Price. New York: Industries Pub- 
lishing Company. 1932. 174 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Picture taking by land and sea, by day and by night, in storm and 
sunshine, frequently against odds, and usually on the run — such is the 
theme of this book, the fruit of twenty-five years of metropolitan ex- 
perience as a news photographer, notably on the New York World. It 
is a book addressed to ‘“‘all who use a camera.” The author envisions 
a reader who “has just a little more than an elementary knowledge of 
picture taking. To better develop this and to enable him to sell his 
photographs (and eventually himself) to the press is the sole purpose of 
this book.” 

The taking of spot news pictures receives chief emphasis. How to 
cover an assignment, how to find and identify one’s quarry, how to ap- 
proach and convince an unwilling subject, the techniques of “guess- 
focusing,” “gun-sighting,” and using the speed gun —all these points 
are discussed. Instructions are everywhere enriched by incidents from 
the author’s own experience. There are chapters on “Ship News,” 
“Society News,” “The Murder Mystery,” “A Railroad Wreck,” “A 
Big Fire,” “Sports,” ““An Important Court Trial.” A brief chapter on 
“Ethics” urges loyalty to the paper and courtesy to the public. 

Each of the typical news cameras — the Ica, the Graphic, the Gra- 
flex, and the candid camera — has its own few pages. A chapter on the 
kodak is especially encouraging to amateurs, as are also ““The Amateur 
and News Photography,” “Pictures Wanted by Newspapers,” and 
many scattered paragraphs throughout the book. A way to construct a 
speed gun for the new flash bulb is described with charts. 

Apparently systematic in outline, the book is really a bit of a ramble, 
but a ramble delightfully rich in practical hints to the would-be news 
cameraman. The information is not elsewhere obtainable. 

One does not think of the book as a text, even for a course on news 
photography, because instruction in the average college class would have 
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to start on a more fundamental plane. But when the student has 
gained command of his camera he should have Price’s book at his elbow. 
Everyone interested in journalism should read it, for it is full of the 
adventure and aggressiveness of big city newspaper work at high tempo. 
The illustrations are superb examples of extraordinary news pictures, 
many of them taken by the author. 
Epwarp F. Mason 

University of Iowa 


Les SECRETS DE LA CENSURE PENDANT LA GUERRE. By Marcel 
Berger and Paul Allard. Paris: Editions des Portiques. 1932. 383 
pp. 12 francs. 


This is a detailed inside story of the military censorship at Paris 
during the World War. The authors were themselves censors, one or 
the other of them having been on duty at the bureau throughout all but 
the first months of the war. M. Berger is a successful novelist, author 
of an important fictional trilogy relating to the war; and he uses his 
gift for swift characterization and for the dramatization of incident to 
excellent effect in this book. 

Though rather long, and packed full of facts, the story is lively and 
amazingly interesting. The inability of the administration of the censor- 
ship to confine it to the military, and its steadily growing tendency to 
reach into domestic politics, mark the earlier part of the history. 
Clemenceau’s entry into the battle over censorship, with his L’Homme 
Enchainé, furnishes many exciting episodes. Then when Clemenceau 
rose to power, what would be his attitude toward /a censure? Would 
he throw everything wide open? “Non/ Vous étes mes meilleurs gend- 
armes!” Clemenceau’s own fight against peace propaganda, until the 
very word paix was echoppé, the fury of the “Tiger” in the later 
months, the arrival of American troops: these are absorbing parts of the 
narrative. 

To an American reader the pages dealing with American participa- 
tion in the censorship are especially interesting. No episode related in 
the entire volume is more dramatic than the arrival over the cables, in 
the middle of the night, of Wilson’s first statement of his “fourteen 
points.” Mandel was awakened, and he required the immediate trans- 
lation, over the telephone, of the whole message. Mandel then awak- 
ened Clemenceau to tell him the news, and the American censors 
awakened Ambassador Sharp. All this was in the midst of an alerte 
for a bombing attack going forward over Paris. 
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American censorship seemed rather amusing to such old hands at the 
business as the French censeurs. And the slowness of the arrival of 
American troops, and the time of acclimatisation, made the French very 
impatient indeed. But when the news of St. Mihiel began coming in, 
then were the days of waiting repaid. MM. Berger and Allard seem 
to make out their case as to the inaccuracy of General Pershing’s 
memoirs on the point of news leakages about the landing of American 
troops: Pershing thinks the French censorship did not function ade- 
quately at that time. 

The book is not an apologia for /a censure; indeed the authors find 
their administration sometimes unreasonable and badly managed. At 
other times the newspapers seem clearly at fault. The story is merely a 
running account of events without prejudice. It is a valuable addition 
to the literature on censorship. 

FraANK LUTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


PusBLic OPINION AND THE SPANISH-AMERICAN War: A Stupy IN 
War PropaGaANnA. By Marcus M. Wilkerson. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1932. 141 pages. 


Professor Wilkerson, of the School of Journalism of Louisiana State 
University, has packed the present volume with the fruitful results of 
indefatigable inquiry into the influence exerted by the newspapers of 
Joseph Pulitzer and William R. Hearst in bringing on the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. He has extended his investigations into the 
effect of the publication in other newspapers throughout the country of 
dispatches syndicated at that time by the New York World and the 
New York Journal, as well as by the New York Herald, the New York 
Sun and various papers whose correspondents attempted to pry off the 
lid of secrecy in Cuba during the regimes of Campos, Weyler and 
Blanco. 

This intimate research has been needed for a long time as part of the 
solid background material for the ultimate history of the war. It has 
been taken for granted that Pulitzer and Hearst had a large part in 
inciting the public against Spain, chiefly by means of stories of cruelty 
practiced by Spaniards in Cuba, and Professor Wilkerson’s full treat- 
ment supplies a mass of definite information on the subject. It is his 
belief that the “sensational press” triumphed in “arranging the stage for 
the final act in the drama of war propaganda,” consisting of the news 
dispatches, special articles and editorials on the blowing up of the battle- 
ship Maine. 
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The author says little about the great majority of American news- 
papers then published, which took a detached and moderate view of the 
situation in Cuba and were not advocates of war. Had he gone farther 
into this field, his work would have been more valuable, for it would 
have presented a full view of public opinion in relation to the war, 
especially if supported by diplomatic documents now available to re- 
searchers. This, however, would have extended the limits of his treatise 
beyond the proportions which he seems to have set for it. 

Allowing for the worst possible case that can be made out in con- 
demnation of the extremes to which the World and the Journal went 
in their agitation about Cuba, which in some minds was associated with 
their own fight for preéminence in circulation, the question remains 
whether or not they were flaming messengers in advance of a state of 
public feeling which was certain to burst all bounds with or without 
their aid. 

ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 
Columbia University 


NEWSPAPER Desk Work. By Robert Miller Neal. New York: D. 
Appleton &f Company. ix+405 pp. $3.00. 


The work of a copy reader, smooth, well ordered, apparently auto- 
matic, appears to the outsider to involve little more than muscular 
knowledge — as if the hand knows and acts without recourse to higher 
brain centers. Only let the untrained observer try his own hand at the 
job, and he will learn that a great deal is involved besides what ap- 
pears on the surface. What is involved fills a volume, and it has been 
admirably collected into one by Mr. Neal. 

Desk work, if you will believe Mr. Neal, is as interesting, exciting, 
and important a job as any connected with journalism. The spirit of 
his book is that of enthusiastic youth. That is exactly the spirit of a 
capable copy reader. The best one I know is past sixty in years, but he 
retains the enthusiasm of his twenties which, combined with the wisdom 
of three score, makes him the ideal desk man. It is such a copy reader 
Mr. Neal idealizes in his book. One cannot but believe Mr. Neal him- 
self is an unusually competent desk man, for his book speaks with au- 
thority and sagacity. The student who has learned well the theory that 
Mr. Neal expounds, even though he may not yet have a trained hand, 
will be saved much pain when his time comes on the rim. 

The effectiveness of the text is largely in its quality of readability. 
The author in his own copy has adhered strictly to standards of interest 
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demanded by a successful copy desk of the stuff which passes over it. 
This volume covers every detail of the copy reader’s job and contains 
work sheets and exercises that teachers will find valuable in driving 
home the lessons. 
C. E. Rocrrs 
Kansas State College 


BREAKING INTO PRINT: MopERN NEWSPAPER ‘TECHNIQUE FOR 
Writers. By F. Fraser Bond. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1932. xii+221 pp. $2.00. 


There may be a small difference in viewpoint between editors of 
newspapers and teachers of journalism not always obvious to either. 
For example, a certain editor may expect the school of journalism to 
furnish him with a man trained in certain newspaper fundamentals. 
This the teacher of journalism tries to do, honestly and with effort. 
He goes a bit farther, however, in the matter and attempts to give the 
student a bit of enlightenment on the relation between newspaper work 
and writing of the sort that appears in magazine-article and book publi- 
cation. Such an attempt may seem over-ambitious, inasmuch as a few 
men who have had some college or university training in newspaper 
work fail utterly at the simplest practical test. The question at once 
arises, should not the teacher specialize upon the simple tenets of news- 
paper story construction, staff organization, and elementary forms of 
technique ? 

Mr. Bond answers this question, I believe, in his book Breaking Into 
Print. He assumes that the whole world and not merely the news- 
paper world lies before the young writer, ready to read anything that is 
interesting if well written and carefully presented. The slant which he 
takes on the subject of newspaper writing is that which most ex-news- 
papermen-teachers take, that no matter how successful a newspaper man 
may become as a newspaper man he will never reach his own potential 
capacity until he learns how to humanize newspaper technique and 
broaden it to reach a much wider field. This makes the book more 
valuable than a mere manual for a given craft or trade, such as waiters 
or perhaps plumbers might study in order to gain proficiency in a trade. 
Mr. Bond makes this book, which is a suitable class text, very interest- 
ing to read, and indeed it contains a huge amount of material which 
makes any short review of it seem particularly inapt. The analysis of 
the whole writing field is excellently done, although the slant is always 
distinctly that of the newspaper man. At the end of each chapter are 
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questions which furnish plenty of material for concrete application of 
the principles discussed in that chapter. 

There is one chapter in the book, “Making the Reader Feel It,” 
which contains so many specific examples and apt illustrative stories 
that I read it again and again. ‘Understanding the Reader’s Psychol- 
ogy” is also an absorbing chapter. The chapters on the interview, 
humor, and “On Making the Reader Understand It” stand out. In- 
deed the analysis of any qualities which enter into the art of writing 
interest those who write; this book interests such people, and would, I 
thoroughly believe, interest even students who had little taste for writ- 
ing, or at least little ability that way. Although it is true that when we 
come to do our best writing we give little thought to method, peda- 
gogy, or analysis, there is some motor power in the brain which, un- 
known to ourselves perhaps, has already absorbed the lessons from such 
a book as this and uses them in actual practice. The fact that this book 
has actual reader interest certainly carries much recommendation. 

Eric P. Ketiy 
Dartmouth College 


INTERNATIONALE BIBLIOGRAPHIE Des ZEITUNGSWESENS. By Karl 
Bémer. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 1932. xxi+372 pp. RM. 42. 


This bibliography of world journalism is one of those useful, labo- 
rious works that are gradually making it possible for humanity to think 
internationally. Here is the convenient key to all the best that has been 
written about journalism in the literature of fifty-five nations and geo- 
graphic regions, something like 7,000 books and periodicals. With titles 
running about twenty to the page, German journalism occupies 161 
pages, Russian 21, French 20, American 18, English 13, and smaller 
countries less. The disproportion of space awarded to Germany is not 
discrimination ; it is largely due to the German university system under 
which generations of Ph. D.’s have been publishing monographs. 

As Dr. Boémer points out in his introduction, it would have been pos- 
sible to run up the number of titles to five or six times the 7,000 se- 
lected. But the work is definitely selective and scientific; it is no mere 
accumulation. The aim was to list source material and independent 
works specifically treating of journalistic matters, eliminating ephemera 
and incidental references to the press. 

How well has Bémer accomplished his task? If the American part is 
good, it is safe to assume the rest is sound. Has he successfully crowded 
the cream of all American titles on journalism into eighteen pages? 
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Working in a foreign language, dealing with a literature most of which 
is housed four thousand miles away, publishing a polyglot job with the 
help of presumably unilingual compositors and proofreaders, what kind 
of a showing does he make for German scholarship? 

The answer is favorable. Bémer’s list can stand beside the Missouri 
list of 1925 or the Iowa list of 1932 without blushing. A microscope 
will show an occasional I appearing as J or S (Jowa City, Jowa) ; the 
twenty-second annual report of the Associated Press is cited without 
reference to its predecessors or successors; terminal dates are missing 
after a couple of extinct magazines, giving the impression they are still 
running; but in general it is a good, clear, carefully accurate job. And, 
allowing a little latitude for judgment, about the right things are in- 
cluded and excluded (except on advertising, a subject not emphasized). 

The book should be in every library that possesses a journalism col- 
lection. Its usefulness is by no means restricted to persons speaking 
German. The entire French section, for instance, furnishes a tool for 
scholarship which, so far as the reviewer is informed, has hitherto been 
lacking. It includes works in English and other languages treating of 
French newspapers. 

Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


Tue Apvertisinc AGENcy Looxs aT Rapio. Edited by Neville 
O’Neill. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1932. 


This is the first time a book has been offered which considers radio 
from the agency point of view. As the title suggests, the reader will 
find that not one agency but some eighteen advertising authorities from 
a dozen agencies handling the larger radio advertising accounts have 
here spoken their minds relative to some eighteen phases of radio. There 
are eighteen chapters, the last considering television as it has progressed 
up to date. 

It is now ten years since radio was made available as a medium for 
broadcasting the merits of manufactured commodities. Since that time 
it has established itself to the point of almost “settling down,” an 
acknowledged method for selling all kinds of merchandise. The man- 
ner and manners used in applying the method are points discussed 
frankly and openly in this symposium, ever with an eye to using agency 
talent for making radio advertising more effective. In fact the book is 
an appeal for closer coédrdination of agency and individual station 
machinery. 
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The casual reader, the student of advertising, or the professional ad- 
vertising man will find much of value and interest in this clearly writ- 
ten volume. The writer of copy for radio programs will get a point of 
view that should be decidedly helpful from Chapter VI, written by 
J. T. W. Martin of the Radio Bureau of Batten, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. The chapter is titled “Copy for the Ear,” and in it Mr. Martin 
discusses what he calls “indoor advertising.” He stresses a technique 
for writing which, if followed by writers of radio script, would elimi- 
nate much of the strained and forced expression now heard over the air. 
“Use four times as many commas,” he says, ‘as even your most pains- 
taking English professor taught you to use, and whenever there is a 
natural pause in a sentence longer than a comma would indicate — use 
a dash.” With a genuine sympathy for the announcer, Mr. Martin 
would keep radio copy “talky” and natural and the red blood coursing 
through the veins of the radio speaker by phrasing to allow for an occa- 
sional breath. In emphasizing the importance of informality in radio 
advertising, Mr. Martin says: “Remember that a whole lot of your 
listeners have their shoes off — and some of ’em don’t even own a pair 
of slippers.” 

Mention of a few of the chapter titles will give further testimony of 
the volume’s comprehensiveness: “Programs for Women,” “Costs of 
Radio Advertising,” “Merchandising in Its Relation to Radio,” ‘Pub- 
licity and Advertising in Relation to Broadcasting,” “Relations Be- 
tween Stations and Agencies,” “Export Radio Advertising.” 

No other book so far published on radio has taken so broad a view. 
It is practical but also readable and entertaining. The look with which 
The Advertising Agency Looks at Radio is by no means a casual one; 
it is by far the best look that has so far been taken. 

CHARLEs L. SANDERS 
University of Iowa 


Peart Rivers, PUBLISHER OF THE Picayune. By James Henry Har- 
rison. New Orleans: Tulane University. 64 pp. 1932. 


Mr. Harrison’s booklet about Eliza Jane Nicholson, “first woman in 
the United States to publish a daily newspaper of metropolitan grade,” 
is another in the series, so popular these days, of brochures on home- 
town boys or girls who have made good. The writer’s admiration for 


, 99 


“Pearl Rivers’ ” abilities as publisher, poet and public servant is patent. 
But fortunately it doesn’t lead him to excessive statement or maudlin 
praise; he keeps his tale restrained and interesting. Certainly no one 
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can make a thorough study of southern newspapers without reading the 
booklet. 

The booklet falls into two divisions, the first a biographical tale of 
Mrs. Nicholson and the second an estimate of her work in building the 
Picayune into the South’s leading newspaper after she assumed control 
of it in 1876, of her career as a public servant and of her abilities as a 
human interest writer. It is profusely amplified by excerpts from her 
writings. 

MircHeEtt V. CHARNLEY 
lowa State College 


Hoitp Your Toncue. By Morris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 1932. 347 pp. $2.50. 

Two lawyers having a little fun with the law. Half seriously they 
muckrake the law of libel, because, with all its inefficiency, it does pos- 
sibly forestall some good defamation the populace might otherwise en- 
joy. More seriously, but still genially, they argue for the entire aboli- 
tion of the law of criminal libel, and here they make out something 
like a case. (They could spare civil libel without grief or could rewrite 
its statutes with delight; criminal libel they definitely want to abolish.) 

An interesting point interestingly treated is the development of slan- 
der (by radio) into a more serious offense than libel. The law must 
change, they predict. Shall we, then, gag the mike or ungag the press? 
They advocate the latter. 

Never before, possibly, has a lawyer looked at libel from the news- 
paper man’s point of view. In this book, by miracle, the legal authors 
seem to realize that a newspaper must print the news, that sometimes its 
highest duty is to hurt somebody, and that the letter of the decisions is 
a pretty poor guide to what happens in the marginal region surround- 
ing libel. 

Incidentally, it is good reading. 

Eric W. ALLEN 


University of Oregon 


An ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF SOME VIRGINIA DaiLty NEws- 
PAPERS. By O. W. Riegel. Report of the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Opinion of the Virginia Social Science Association. 8 pp. 
1932. 


A progress report of a survey being conducted to formulate a picture 
of the Virginia press. The research seeks to present a history of news- 
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papers in that state and to uncover facts of a mechanical, market and 
advertising nature. The survey also involves questions of influence and 
ethics of the press. 

Appended to the report is a cumbersome chart giving facts about 
fourteen unnamed Virginia dailies and devoted mainly to a list of per- 
centages of fifty-one classifications of news and editorial material ap- 
pearing in a week’s issues. 

“Tt seems apparent,” states the report, “that one of the greatest 
changes in newspaper making in recent years has been the increased use 
of pictures, both cartoons and photographs.” 

RicHArD W. BECKMAN 
Iowa State College 


SomME OBSERVATIONS ON THE GERMAN Press. By Walter Williams. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Bulletin, Journalism Series No. 67. 
1932. 19 pp. 


THE STRUGGLE IN EUROPE FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE Press. By 
Walter Williams. Columbia: University of Missouri Bulletin, Jour- 
nalism Series No. 68. 1932. 7 pp. 


We are indebted to President Williams for these two aids he has 
given us toward an understanding of the complicated European press 
situation. The first is in the main a compilation from statements of 
Drs. Karl Bomer and Friedrich Bertkau, both of the Deutches Institut 
fiir Zeitungskunde. It explains the mass-press and group-press phe- 
nomena as they have been developed in Germany, and gives statistics 
and a valuable map. 

The second is, in effect, the translation of a very helpful paper by 
Dr. Emil Dovifat, director of the Institut. It succeeds in giving some- 
thing of the point of view of censorship, as well as an insight into the 
situation as it exists. 

These bulletins are spoils of the recent European visit made by Presi- 
dent Williams (or, as most of us like to call him, Dean Williams) 
under the auspices of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 


JouRNALISM AS EpucaTion. By John E. Drewry. Reprints from the 
Christian Science Monitor. Athens, Ga.: Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia. 12 pp. 1932. 


This three-part pamphlet contains articles originally prepared for 
popular consumption in the columns of the Christian Science Monitor. 
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Mr. Drewry explains briefly the progress journalistic instruction has 
made from the vocational education stage, defends newspaper and mag- 
azine English against the remaining “self-ordained custodians of belles- 
lettres,” and pictures the use of journalistic courses by students who 
have no professional intent yet appreciate journalism as a social science. 
The articles offer not only moral but factual support for any teacher 
called upon to defend journalistic instruction. 
RicHArD W. BECKMAN 

Iowa State College 


Whuy House Macazines? Chicago: Business Journalist. 1933. 24 
pp. 50 cents. 


This is a collection of a dozen articles dealing with various problems 
related to house organs, reprinted from recent numbers of the Business 
Journalist. Their importance, their editing, their typography, and their 
business management all come in for brief and pointed discussion. The 
articles are chiefly by men in active work in the field, and are thor- 
oughly practical. 


Oun1o JouRNALISM HALL OF FAME: PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL DINNER-MEETING. Journalism Series No. 11. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press. 1932. 27 pp. 


This is the record of the proceedings at which the two editors elected 
to the Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame in 1932 were honored. The 
editors were Samuel Medary (1801-64), of the Ohio Statesman, and 
Edwin Cowles (1825-90), of the Cleveland Leader. 

An added interest in this occasion was the presentation of a portrait 
of Professor Osman C. Hooper, of the Ohio School of Journalism, and 
“dean” of Ohio newspaper men. The portrait was painted by Harry J. 
Westerman, cartoonist of the Ohio State Journal. 


1932 NATIONAL Press CLtus. George W. Stimson, editor. Washing- 
ton: National Press Club. 1932. 80 pp. 


The National Press Club’s first year-book contains attractive sketches 
of its officers, its history, its building, its Pugsley Award, and two of its 
recently deceased members — Richard V. Oulahan and Graham B. 
Nichol. In addition to these articles, illustrated by several pen-and-ink 
sketches, is a list of members. 
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Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 

Effective with the autumn quarter in 1933, the beginning courses in 
journalism at Ohio State University, open to sophomores, will no longer 
be a laboratory course. In the past students have started their practical 
work on the Ohio State Lantern at once, working as reporters one day 
each week. The new set-up will be more in the nature of a survey 
course, with actual reporting open to students who have completed the 
first course. The new five-hour course is designed to introduce students 
to the field of journalism, its opportunities, the press today in America 
and foreign countries, leading and representative American newspapers, 
and modern methods of news transmission and newspaper production. 
In the latter part of the course the work of the beginner on newspapers 
will be stressed with special emphasis on the theory and practice of 
reporting. 

Monthly awards are being made for the best news stories on the 
Daily Iowan, prominent newspaper men of the state codperating with 
the school of journalism faculty in judging the stories. The best stories 
selected from the monthly winners will receive the Mott News Story 
Prize in the spring. 

The general course in agricultural journalism, conducted by Prof. 
Bristow Adams at Cornell University, had the largest number of regis- 
trants in the history of the course, which has extended over the past 
seventeen years. The total enrollment was ninety students. In the 
courses offered for the second term, four students are enrolled in the 
class in news correspondence, fifteen in the class in advertising publicity, 
and twenty in the class which studies special feature articles. 

The twenty-fourth annual Journalism Week of the school of jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri will be held May 1 to 6, inclusive, 
in Columbia. The occasion will observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the school. 

The Press Club, Syracuse University, is conducting a prize contest 
this year. All students of journalism are invited to compete for the best 
news story and the best feature story printed in some publication. The 
award will be five dollars in gold. 

Grades ranging from straight A (excellent) to a fraction less than 
B (good) were earned by the ten high scholarship juniors in the school 
of journalism of the University of Illinois who had complete freedom 
in choice of studies during the past semester. Under the regulations, 
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the students falling below B in general average were replaced by alter- 
nates and were placed in the “required study” group until such time as 
they raise their averages. Four of the men and two of the women held 
junior positions on the J/ilini, calling for twenty hours’ work or more 
each week during the semester. The others engaged in activities to a 
lesser extent. 

Professor H. H. Herbert, director of the school of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, after sending a questionnaire to the alumni of the 
school, found that there were as many former journalism students em- 
ployed this year as last, despite the depression; but that the number of 
women alumnae holding journalistic positions had decreased twenty per 
cent during the year. 

Dr. H. B. Rathbone, chairman of the department of journalism at 
New York University, returned from Europe in September with ma- 
terial, including photostats, for his proposed history of newspaper mak- 
ing gathered during his stay in Sweden, Denmark, and England. In 
July he was United States delegate to the Sixth International Congress 
on Commercial Education held in London. 

Subscribers to the home town newspaper buy from 12 per cent to 
21 per cent more merchandise from local merchants than the non- 
subscriber. Subscribers to the home town newspaper living in nearby 
rural or smaller communities buy from 9 per cent to 35 per cent more 
merchandise from advertisers than non-subscribers buy. Viewed from 
purely an economic standpoint, the local newspaper is making one of 
the largest, if not the largest, contributions to volume of trade in the 
smaller cities of California. These statements are contained in a sum- 
mary of investigations recently undertaken in several Southern Cali- 
fornia communities and just released by the journalism department of 
the University of Southern California. The findings are based on 
thousands of consumer contacts made under the direction of Professor 
Marc N. Goodnow, journalism field representative, assisted by Mr. 
Karl Schlichter, research associate, over a period of several months. 
They are said to be the first that have ever been compiled in California 
to determine the widespread efficiency of local newspaper advertising. 

Professor A. A. Applegate, of South Dakota State College, spoke to 
the editors of the state press association in February on “How to Write 
a News Story.” In January he selected the papers which had the best 
front pages in the North Dakota newspaper contest. 

Offices of five Ohio daily newspapers will serve as laboratories this 
semester for Ohio Wesleyan University journalism students enrolled in 
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the newspaper laboratory course directed by Professor Douglass W. 
Miller. During the semester the student journalists will take charge 
for a day of the Delaware Gazette, the Troy News, the Coshocton 
Tribune, and the Zanesville Times-Recorder. As a final assignment 
they will get out two consecutive issues of the Portsmouth Times, a 
Saturday afternoon and a Sunday paper. The students take full charge 
of writing and editing the news in the papers which they publish. To 
gain first hand information concerning many phases of newspaper work, 
each student will assume a different staff position on each of the papers 
published by the class. 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the Columbia University school of jour- 
nalism, in an address before the Institute of Citizenship and Georgia 
Press Institute at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, on February 3, 
recommended that President-elect Roosevelt call a world press conven- 
tion to be held in the United States. He stated that diplomacy without 
the assistance of the press will never be able to solve the problem of 
international debts and that good will among the peoples of the earth 
will be largely dependent upon a better understanding among news- 
paper men of the world. 

Professor Frank L. Martin, associate dean of the school of journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, returned to the university recently 
after a year’s leave of absence in the Orient. During the past academic 
year he was exchange professor of journalism at Yenching University, 
Peiping, China. He was accompanied on his travels by Mrs. Martin 
and his son. While in New York he was entertained at a luncheon 
given by the New York office of Yenching University. The New York 
alumni of the University of Missouri also sponsored a dinner at which 
he was the honor guest. Professor Martin complimented the work of 
the department of journalism at Yenching University, which he stated 
has an enrollment of seventy-six. He deplored the fact that the depart- 
ment was financed for only a year and a half more and that it was in 
need of funds. Professor Vernon Nash, a member of the faculty of the 
department of journalism of Yenching University who taught in the 
University of Missouri during Professor Martin’s stay in China, plans 
to leave soon for Peiping. Professor T. C. Morelock served as acting 
associate dean of the school of journalism in Columbia while Professor 
Martin was on leave. 

The classes in newspaper reporting, feature writing, and newspaper 
practice of the Syracuse University department of journalism are mak- 
ing surveys of leading newspapers in each of these branches this year. 
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A month or more with a newspaper is assigned to each student for study 
and report. The compilations of current accomplishment and progress 
are being filed and a preliminary critical analysis made by each student. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the Minnesota department of 
journalism, was a speaker at the Political Parties and Public Opinion 
round-table held in Detroit during the Christmas holidays in connec- 
tion with the annual convention of the American Political Science 
Association. Dr. Casey’s topic was, “1928 and 1932 Political Party 
Propaganda: A Contrast and Comparison.” Dr. Casey also partici- 
pated in the meeting of the committee on pressure groups and propa- 
ganda of the Social Science Research Council. 

The sixth annual convention of the Georgia Scholastic Press associa- 
tion, composed of those Georgia high schools in which there are student 
publications, will be held at the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism, University of Georgia, May 5. The local chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi is again offering a silver loving cup to the school that sends the 
largest delegation. Last year more than three hundred student journ- 
alists and their faculty advisers attended this convention. 

Harold K. Schellenger, publisher of the Jackson (Ohio) Herald and 
secretary of the Buckeye Press Association, has recently been appointed 
as an assistant in the university news bureau, a part of the Ohio State 
University school of journalism. Professor O. C. Hooper’s retirement 
has been recently followed by the advancement of Professor James E. 
Pollard as director of the school. 

A study made of the style used in the country weeklies of New York 
State carried on by the department of journalism at Cornell University 
indicates that they still cling to the old style, which demands an upper 
case for all names which may be construed as proper names. Of 187 
papers which responded to the query, 151 prefer an upper case style, 
and only 36 prefer a “down” style. As a result of this survey, the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, in sending news notes to the country weeklies, is 
changing from its lower case style, preferred by the daily papers, to the 
upper case style, preferred by the weeklies. 

Colonel Louis McHenry Howe, adviser to President-elect Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, recently addressed the school of journalism of Columbia 
University and pleaded for more energetic and crusading newspapers. 
He stated that the decay of the small country newspaper was injurious 
to the nation and that the influence exerted by the state press on public 
affairs was less than one per cent of what it should be. 

The third lecture delivered under the auspices of the Don R. Mellett 
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Memorial Foundation, established by a committee headed by James 
Melvin Lee, late chairman of the department of journalism at New 
York University, is on the press. The lecture, ““The Newspaper,” was 
given at the University of Iowa on May 20 last by Col. R. R. McCor- 
mick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune. The lecture is incorporated in 
the New York University Bulletin, Vol. XX XIII, No. 7, copies of 
which may be had upon request. 

Twenty-one students completed requirements for a bachelor of 
journalism degree at the close of the first semester of the academic year 
in the school of journalism of the University of Missouri. Two others 
completed requirements for a master of arts degree with a major in 
journalism, 

Dr. W. G. Bleyer of the school of journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, returned this month from a world cruise. He was accompanied 
on the trip by Mrs. Bleyer. Theta Sigma Phi, women’s professional 
fraternity, gave a dinner in their honor recently in the Memorial Hall 
at Madison. 

Professor Joseph S. Myers, director of the school of journalism, 
Ohio State University, addressed members of the faculty of the College 
of Commerce and Administration March 7 on “ The Effects of the 
Depression on Newspapers.” 

Karl H. Thiesing, executive secretary of the New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association and former assistant to the chairman of the special 
standing committee of the A. N. P. A., addressed the University Press 
Club, in the department of journalism, Syracuse University, January 
13, on the “Five Day Week and the Newspaper.” 

The University of Kansas department of journalism is offering a 
course in newspaper circulation for the first time this semester. 

The Two Harbors (Minn.) Chronicle was the first Minnesota 
weekly newspaper to receive the University of Minnesota department 
of journalism achievement trophy. The award is to be made annually 
to the weekly paper which conducts the most outstanding project or 
projects in the field of community and editorial leadership. 

To aid faculty advisers of Georgia high school publications and 
teachers of English and journalism in the state’s high schools, a course 
in newspaper management is to be offered in the Henry W. Grady 
school of journalism during the 1933 summer session of the university. 
A course in special article writing is likewise to be offered. Both 
courses will be given by Prof. John E. Drewry, head of the school, 
who will again supervise the university’s summer school newspaper, 
University Items. 
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Spring registration for the department of journalism at New York 
University shows a total of 1034 class registrations as against 1047 for 
the corresponding spring semester for the year 1931-32. Last year the 
department began the practice of holding assemblies on the first Mon- 
day in each month at which persons prominent in the newspaper and 
magazine world address the students. The speaker for February was 
Joseph F. Kwapil, director and reference librarian of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, who spoke on the making of a newspaper reference 
library. 

Professor Fred J. Lazell was guest speaker at the annual dinner of 
the Lazell Chapter of Quill and Scroll at Dubuque, Iowa, on Febru- 
ary 16, and at a meeting of a chapter of the same society at Clinton, 
Iowa, the next evening. 

Five press and publisher associations consolidated their annual ban- 
quet and one afternoon session at a gathering in Syracuse, recently. 
Before the sessions, the department of journalism of Syracuse Univer- 
sity invited the editors and publishers to an exhibit of the work of the 
students in journalism. As the event fell during mid-year examina- 
tions, Professor John O. Simmons, head of the department, called in all 
students’ notebooks, in which were the compiled clippings and exam- 
ples of their writings during the first semester. News stories, feature 
and editorial articles, as well as articles on current events were in- 
cluded. The exhibit also included copies of theses written by seniors 
and a portion of the material from the school of journalism exhibit at 
the International Press Exhibit in Cologne, Germany. 

Miss Lola Anderson, a member of the faculty of the school of jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, is in South America on a year’s leave 
of absence to study South American journalism. 

Professor Grant M. Hyde, of the University of Wisconsin school of 
journalism, embarked from New York February 9 for a trip around the 
world. He was accompanied by his mother, Mrs. Georgia C. Hyde. 

Dr. Osman C. Hooper, emeritus professor at the school of journal- 
ism, Ohio State University, was made a life member of the Associated 
Ohio Dailies at the annual meeting in Columbus in February. Profes- 
sor Hooper had served as secretary of the organization for many years 
and the election was in recognition of his services to the newspapers of 
Ohio. 

A series of monthly dinner meetings for a select group of thirty stu- 
dents interested in fiction and non-fiction writing has been organized 
this winter by the University of Minnesota department of journalism, 
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in conjunction with Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi. Brenda 
Ueland and Charles Flandrau were the first two speakers. 

Editorial writers should be well read and capable of logical thinking 
if they are to command the interest and confidence of the reading pub- 
lic, Professor John E, Drewry of the University of Georgia school of 
journalism, told the Citizen-Press Institute at Emory University re- 
cently. He recommended that editorial writers read widely and deeply 
in the fields of economics, political science, and psychology and deplored 
what he termed a tendency of some editors to employ rationalization 
rather than honest logic. 

Two volumes of editorials written by Col. L. C. Paddock of the 
Boulder Daily Camera have been selected and prepared for student use 
by Professor A. Gayle Waldrop, at the University of Colorado. The 
first, entitled ““The Editor and His State,” is made up of editorials 
about Colorado, 1891-1929; the second, called “American Towns,” is 
composed of editorials about Boulder for the same period and will be 
submitted for publication. 

The department of journalism, University of Kentucky, will gradu- 
ate thirty seniors this academic year. The total enrollment in all classes 
this school year approximates 525 students. Professor Victor R. Port- 
mann took his class of thirty-five in editing and copy reading to Louis- 
ville, February 24, on the annual inspection trip of the Courier-Journal. 

Stressing the business office angle, the department of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle, sponsored the annual Washington 
Newspaper Institute on the campus January 19, 20, and 21. Editors 
and business managers of papers throughout the state heard Professor 
Henry A. Burd and Professor Charles J. Miller, of the university busi- 
ness administration faculty, speak on merchandising as related to sound 
newspaper business practice, and discussed the financial problems pre- 
sented by depression conditions. Local merchants present at the meet- 
ings took part in the general discussion, which pointed toward stronger 
cooperation between advertiser and publisher. 

Nine instead of six quarter hours credit are now given in the com- 
munity newspaper course at the University of Colorado. More atten- 
tion is given to advertising, as was recommended at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the A. A. T. J. in 1931, one three-hour course being de- 
voted to it. 

Third year students majoring in journalism in the University of 
Washington at Seattle will register for a unified curriculum beginning 
with the autumn quarter of this year under a plan devised by Professor 
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: Vernon McKenzie, executive of the journalism department. A year of 
; professional journalistic study and practice which will include only 
7 three parallel courses in other departments of the University is the 
basis of the plan, which arranges required courses in logical sequence 
- and insures equal academic load for all students throughout the year. 
qT Segregated as a group, the junior students will enter a year of study 
: which stresses concentration and continuity of effort in their field, thus 
eliminating many of the disadvantages of the usual elective system as 
applied to the teaching of a profession. A single registration in the de- 
| partment of journalism will enroll the student in a series of three inter- 

locking writing courses throughout the year. Also in a body, the jun- 
. iors will consider the history of American journalism, comparative 
analysis of world press methods and influence, and the law of the press. 
; Copy reading, problems of publishing, and the uses and methods of 
Ba. propaganda will round out the purely journalistic part of the program. 
As parallels, courses in the economic geography of North America, the 
administration of American foreign affairs, and history of American 
bE political parties will form the social science section of the curriculum. 

With registration the same for each junior majoring in journalism, as- 

signed consultations become an easily regulated part of the plan’s de- 
Te tail, the students meeting in rotation with each member of the journal- 
ism faculty. Similarly, the elimination of conflicting classes will permit 
facile interchange of instructors in order that faculty members may 
pass on the benefits of their individual specialties. Not only will the 
so-called “Third Year Plan” give general control of student time to the 
department, but during the winter quarter, no outside courses are in- 
cluded in the curriculum, making possible the cancellation of all lec- 
tures and class meetings for purposes of practical experience in news- 
paper publishing. In the past, Washington journalism majors have as- 
sumed entire charge of a day’s edition of the Seattle Star, the Tacoma 
News-Tribune, and, in the present year, the Vancouver (B. C.) Sun. 

Zell F. Mabee, assistant professor of journalism at the University of 
Colorado, is working on his master’s degree at the University of Mis- 
Bi souri school of journalism this year. Howard B. Taylor, graduate ot 
Missouri, is serving as instructor for the year. 

Eighteen students of the University of Minnesota department oi 
journalism will assume complete responsibility of the advertising, edi- 
cf torial, and reportorial phases of six weekly newspapers during spring 
Br vacation period, March 27 to April 3, according to Ralph D. Casey, 
chairman of the department. Teams of two, three, and four students 
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have been selected from Thomas F. Barnhart’s class in the weekly 
newspaper. They will take charge of the Sleepy Eye Herald-Dispatch, 
the Stillwater Post-Messenger, the Cottonwood County Citizen, of 
Windoom, the Hastings Gazette, the East Minneapolis Argus, and the 
Watonwan County Plaindealer, of St. James. 

Entering a foreign field of journalism for the first time, sixteen stu- 
dents from the department of journalism, University of Washington 
at Seattle, took over the editorial department of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
Sun on January 24, writing and editing the four regular editions of the 
paper. Robert J. Cromie, publisher of the Sun, provided accommoda- 
tions for the guest editors and reporters during a two-day stay in the 
British Columbia city, expressing complete satisfaction with the work 
done. With the exception of part of the society page, no section of the 
paper was handled by the regular staff. Professor Vernon McKenzie, 
department executive, and assistant professor Merritt E. Benson ac- 
companied the students, Professor McKenzie in an advisory capacity 
and Professor Benson to head the copy desk, which presented the prob- 
lem of an unusual head-schedule in addition to the normal difficulties of 
taking over a strange paper. 

The community weekly class of the school of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa will take over the editing and publishing of a single 
edition of each of three Iowa weeklies next month — the Marion Regis- 
ter, the DeWitt Observer, and the Belle Plaine Union. They will do 
all the editorial and advertising work and a part of the mechanical 
labor. 

The Design in Advertising class at the University of Kansas is being 
taught this semester by a new member of the teaching staff, Mr. T. D. 
Jones. Mr. Jones began his study under the direction of John D. 
Patrick, of the Kansas City Art Institute. He was with the Kansas 
City Star for six years after which he served as illustrator on the 
Brooklyn Eagle and the new York World. He has done free lance 
work on several other New York papers and has been employed by the 
Theater Arts Monthly. Last year he studied at Columbia University, 
New York. 

A change in the teaching set-up at the University of Kansas puts 
Professor W. A. Dill in active charge of the news room of the Univer- 
sity Daily Kansan and the laboratory work of the students in reporting 
and editing. Professor Dill entered the journalism faculty at Kansas 
University in 1917 and has been there continuously except for the year 
1921-22, which he spent in the Chicago office of the Associated Press. 
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With Carl C. Magee as guest speaker, the fifth annual Newspaper 
Week at the University of Colorado will be held May 5-6, Professor 
Ralph L. Crosman, head of the department of journalism, has an- 
nounced. Magee, who won national renown for his crusade in New 
Mexico ten years ago for freedom of the press and against corrupt 
political practices, will give the Mellett lecture, instituted four years 
ago to perpetuate the name of Don R. Mellett, crusading editor of the 
Canton Daily News. 

The Annual Oregon Newspaper Conference was held at the univer- 
sity, January 19, 20, and 21, with approximately the usual attendance 
of newspaper editors and publishers. The cup for the best all-around 
weekly newspaper went to Hugh Ball, editor, and C. P. Sonnichsen, 
manager, of the Hood River News. Mr. Ball was already holder of 
the state cup for the best editorial page and was a runner-up in the 
National Editorial Association contest. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of London, has edited many newspapers in both hemispheres, 
and is now happily settled with a country weekly in the little mountain 
valley where prize apples grow. He has lately been refusing offers to 
do editorial writing in the big cities. 

The School of Journalism at the University of Oregon is offering an 
editorial investigation service to the editors of the state. The offer is in 
connection with the senior work in investigation methods in editing and 
is being advanced only experimentally. If the plan proves practical, it 
will be extended next year. 











ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SEC- 
RETARY-TREASURER, 1932 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 


The secretary-treasurer af the Association is enjoined by the constitu- 
tion to report annually upon the work of the organization, the meetings 
and action of the executive committee, and the receipts and expendi- 
tures of money during the year. 

The work of the Association is conducted by its officers and by sever- 
al especially constituted agencies. The latter include (1) the commit- 
tee and the editorial board having charge of the JouURNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY; (2) the Council on Education for Journalism, having authority 
to examine into the merits of institutions appying for membership; (3) 
the Council on Research in Journalism, which promotes and surveys 
the investigative activities of teachers of journalism; (4) the committee 
on coéperation with newspapers, which functions as a part of the larger 
joint committee; (5) the Placement Interchange Bureau, created at the 
Minneapolis convention; and (6)the Lecture Bureau, also created at 
the Minneapolis meeting. Provision for reports by the special agencies 
relieves the secretary-treasurer of making detailed statements concerning 
their activities. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the plans for the annual convention, 
the executive committee has not been inactive. It has held one meeting 
and has given consideration to several other matters through the me- 
dium of correspondence. Its meeting, which was held on December 
29, 1931, in Minneapolis, was attended by President Lazell, Secretary- 
Treasurer Herbert, F. L. Mott, editor of the JouRNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY, and Ralph D. Casey, past president. In this meeting the com- 
mittee adopted the following motions: (1) that hereafter no applica- 
tions for membership will be considered except upon recommendation 
of the Council on Education; (2) that voting proxies at the annual 
meeting must be submitted in written form to the secretary-treasurer 
not later than the opening of the session for which they are to be effec- 
tive; (3) that the committee recommend to the association at its next 
meeting that any institution which, at the time of the annual conven- 
tion has not paid its dues for the current year be suspended from 
membership for the ensuing year. 
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In December, when it became evident by the returns from an unofh- 
cial poll of the members of this association and the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism that the expected attendance at the 
annual convention would be indeed meagre, and not at all in keeping 
with the value of the program that had been tentatively prepared, the 
executive committee voted unanimously in favor of postponing the con- 
vention. In this action the committee was joined by the executive 
committee of the A. A. T. J. 

The postponement of the annual convention, notice of which went 
out to the members of both associations on December 3, appeared to 
call for some action as to the tenure of the officers elected in 1931. 
The constitution, assuming that an annual meeting will always be held, 
sets forth no procedure to be followed in the event of such an :mergen- 
cy as arose, except to say that the officers “shall hold office until their 
successors are elected.” ‘The three officers, however, to clear :the situa- 
tion, submitted their resignations to the executive committee. In a mail 
ballot, conducted by the secretary-treasurer in December, a majority 
of the executive committee voted not to accept the proffered resigna- 
tions. The present officers, therefore, will continue to serve until the 
next meeting of the association. 

The Association at its convention in Minneapolis in December, 1931, 
provided for a referendum vote by mail of the membership upon the 
applications of Boston University, the University of Colorado, the 
University of Georgia, and Rutgers University. Dr. Willard G. Bley- 
er, acting for the Council on Education for Journalism, in May circu- 
lated a ballot by which the members were given an opportunity to vote 
on these applications. In July he reported to the secretary-treasurer 
the results of the ballot, certifying the election of Boston University 
and Rutgers University. These institutions were notified in July of 
their election. They remitted their membership dues for 1932, and 
became full-fledged members of the association. 

Upon his departure for the Orient in the fall, Dr. Bleyer designated 
Professor Lawrence W. Murphy to act during his absence as chairman 
of the council. In September, Professor Murphy, holding that the mail 
vote on Colorado and Georgia was incomplete in that several members 
did not cast ballots, conducted a second referendum on the applications 
of these two institutions. The result, according to a statement issued 
by him on October 12, was favorable to Colorado and Georgia, and he 
announced their election to membership. 

Question having been raised as to Professor Murphy’s authority to 
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conduct the second referendum, the executive committee anticipated a 
discussion of the matter at the annual convention. It therefore tem- 
porarily withheld formal action as to the membership status of Colorado 
and Georgia. With the abandonment of plans for the 1932 convention 
the officers proceeded to poll the executive committee as to whether it 
would recognize the validity of the second referendum. In December, 
the executive committee voted, although not unanimously, that the 
referendum should stand, and that Colorado and Georgia should be 
regarded as members of the association. Several members of the com- 
mittee, although they voted for the recognition of the referendum, 
expressed the opinion that procedures such as this should in the future 
be more fully authorized, and suggested that at the next convention of 
the association steps be taken to define the association’s policy and 
practice in such matters. 

Through the referenda conducted in the course of the year the mem- 
bership has been increased from twenty-six to thirty. The membership 
of Boston and Rutgers became effective in July, and that of Colorado 
and Georgia in December. 

The third section of this report consists of a statement of its financial 
operations and status: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1932 
































Receipts 
Balance shown by 1931 report. $671.70 
Interest earned to January 1, 1932 9.57 
1932 membership dues, twenty-four members. 480.00 
Refund on Cleveland trip expense payment, by R. D. Casey... 7.00 
Interest earned to July 1, 1932 8.70 $1,176.97 
Expenditures 
1932 

Feb. 13 Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for 

officers $ 11.07 
June 10 Nittany Ptg. and Publishing Co., stationery for Place- 

ment Bureau (plus check tax) 16.02 
June 10 University of Oregon Press, printing for Council on 

Research (plus check tax) 18.02 
June 10 University of Oregon, stamped envelopes for Council 

on Research (plus check tax) 14.18 
June 10 Morris Press, Inc., stationery for Lecture Bureau 

(plus check tax) 11.27 
June 18 Ralph D. Casey, expenses on trip to Cleveland (plus 

check tax) 68.36 


June 18 Willard G. Bleyer, expenses on trip to Cleveland 
(plus check tax) 40.50 
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July 20 F. L. Mott, QuARTERLY appropriation (plus check tax) 290.02 
Oct. 27 F. L. Mott, QUARTERLY appropriation (plus check tax) 175.02 
Nov. 9 Warrant for Texas membership dues returned... 20.00 
Dec. 31 F. L. Mott, QUARTERLY appropriation (plus check tax) 243.63 
Dec. 31 Fred J. Lazell, telegrams and printed postcards (plus 





check tax) 19.82 927.91 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1932 $ 249.06 





(Dues from Missouri, Montana, Syracuse, and Wisconsin not received at the 
time this report was prepared. Texas warrant not yet payable.) 
Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1932 


Due the QuARTERLY for balance unpaid from year 1931-........... $ 10.00 

Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QUARTERLY........ 320.00 

*Addition grant authorized for support of QUARTERLY................ 378.61 $ 708.61 
1932 


July 20 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALIsM QUARTERLY account.... 290.00 
Oct. 27 Paid F. L. Mott on JouURNALISM QUARTERLY account... 175.00 
Dec. 31. Paid F. L. Mott on JoURNALISM QUARTERLY account.... 243.61 708.61 


Account balanced, December 31, 1932. 

*At Minneapolis, on December 28, 1931, the association authorized the execu- 
tive committee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the magazine. 
PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1933 
Estimated Receipts 

















On hand, January 1, 1933 $ 249.06 

1932 dues unpaid (estimated collections) 80.00 

Interest to be earned : 12.00 

1933 dues of thirty members. 600.00 $ 941.06 
Estimated Expenditures 

Current expenses of the association, 1933 $100.00 

1933 customary grant to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY............... .. 320.00 


Additional grant for support of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY...... 380.00 800.00 


Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1933 $ 141.06 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1932. 





December 31, 1932. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF JOURNALISM 


MEMBERSHIP 


Efforts to augment the membership of the association in 1932 
brought about an appreciable increase, despite the handicap of unfavor- 
able conditions in the teaching profession. In March, the secretary- 
treasurer conducted a canvass of 460 persons whose names appeared in 
the directory of teachers of journalism published in the March issue of 
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the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. By this effort, sixteen new members 
were obtained. These, together with four new members enrolled late 
in 1931 and ten added at other times during the year, brought the total 
of new members for 1932 to thirty. This gain was offset by the loss of 
four members — three by resignation and one by death. (Walter H. 
Crockett, of the University of Vermont, died on December 8, 1931, but 
information of his death did not reach the secretary-treasurer until 
1932.) 

The additions to last year’s membership of 206 raise this year’s total 
to 232. One new member for 1933 was added late in 1932, making 
the total on the roll 233. Of the 232 members, thirty-four, or 15 per 
cent, are women. Male members of the association number 198. Of 
the total membership, 105 persons are identified with institutions con- 
stituting the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. (This is inclusive of the University of Colorado and the 
University of Georgia, admitted to the association late in 1932.) 

Collection of dues from the membership has not been wholly satis- 
factory. Despite repeated efforts to obtain the payment of dues, the 
record at the close of the year showed that forty members had not paid 
dues for 1931 or 1932. Forty-seven others had not paid dues for 1932. 
According to the constitution of the association, members are carried on 
the roll for two years after they have ceased to pay dues, but they do 
not receive the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY unless they are reasonably 
prompt in making their annual payments. In 1933 it will be necessary 
to drop the names of the forty delinquent members unless they take 
advantage of the clause in the constitution which permits such persons 
to be reinstated by paying the dues for one of the two years for which 
they were in arrears. This opportunity will be called to the attention 
of this group of persons, but it is not to be expected that any large 
number will be restored to membership by this means. This assumption 
is based on the fact that many of the delinquent members are no longer 
engaged in teaching journalism, although they have not taken the 
trouble to resign from the association. 


CorRESPONDENCE 


The amount of correspondence handled in the secretary-treasurer’s 
office considerably exceeded that of last year. Thirteen hundred eight- 
een pieces of mail went out during the year, in comparison with 757 in 
1931. The summary of this correspondence is as follows: Letters to 
officers, other members, and non-members, 61; replies to commercial 
inquiries (convention bureaus, hotels, railroads, and the like), 30; state- 
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ments of annual dues, 175; letters seeking collection of dues, 110; 
announcements of the postponement of the convention, 200; form 
letters to prospective members, 460; letters requesting directory infor- 
mation, 282. 

The most extensive piece of work undertaken in the secretary’s office 
during the year was the compilation of a new directory of teachers of 
journalism. The task involved the examination of more than five hun- 
dred college and university catalogs and the collection of material from 
several hundred institutions whose catalogs were not accessible to the 
compilers. The resulting list was more complete than any previously 
published directory in that it included fairly accurate information as to 
the academic status of the teachers of journalism in most of the institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States in which such instruction 
is offered. 

Aside from $12 spent for postage, $35 for stationery and supplies, 
and $3.76 for telegrams, the office of secretary-treasurer was conducted 
without expense to the association. One item of expense was eliminated 
when the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journ- 
alism bore the cost of conducting a poll to determine whether the 
members of this association favored holding the annual convention. 
Abandonment of the convention did not save the association any large 
sum of money, inasmuch as the funds of the organization are ordinarily 
expended for purposes not connected with the annual meeting. 


FINANCES 


The appended financial report gives in detail the receipts and 
expenditures of the association for the year: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1932 














Receipts 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1932 $ 28.97 
1931 dues payments of 4 members. 12.00 
1932 dues payments of 136 members. 408.00 
1933 dues payments of 2 members 6.00 $454.97 
Expenditures 


1932 
Feb. 13 Peerless Ptg. Co., stationery and statement cards_..._.$ 27.23 
Feb. 14 John E. Drewry, expenses on trip to Cleveland... 15.00 
Mar. 10 Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., telegrams. 1.20 
Mar. 22 H. H. Herbert, postage 10.00 
May 7 F. L. Mott, JourNALIsM QUARTERLY apportionment. 325.00 
May 10 Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., telegram 1.41 
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June 10 Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., telegram 50 
Nov. 18 H. H. Herbert, postage (plus check tax)... 2.02 
Dec. 31 Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., telegram (plus check tax) 65 
Dec. 31 Peerless Ptg. Co., envelopes and printed postcards 

(plus check tax) 7.72 
Dec. 31 Ralph L. Crosman, expenses on trip to Washington, 

D. C., to attend A. S. N. E. meeting (plus check 

tax) 











Balance on hand, December 31, 1932 





Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1932 


Due the QuARTERLY for balance unpaid on 1931 apportionment.$ 9.05 

Due the QuARTERLY for share of 1932 dues collected in 1931... 18.00 

Due the QuaRTERLY for share of 1931 dues collected in 1932... 8.00 

Due the QuArTEeRLY for share of 1932 dues of 136 members... 272.00 $307.05 
1932 

May 7 Paid F. L. Mott on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account... 325.00 325.00 


*Payment made in excess of amount due $ 17.95 

*At the time this payment was made, it was anticipated that receipts from 

membership dues would be sufficient to justify such an apportionment. This over- 
payment to the QUARTERLY will be adjusted in 1933. 





PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1933 


Estimated Receipts 
On hand, January 1, 1933 $ 14.22 
1932 dues of 5 members. 15.00 
1933 dues of 135 members. 405.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
Apportionment to QUARTERLY from 1932 dues paid in 1933....$ 10.00 
*1932 apportionment from 126 dues payments (135 less 9)........ 252.00 
Current expenses of the association, 1933 115.00 377.00 














Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1933 $ 47.22 
*The apportionment for 1933 is adjusted to allow for the overpayment of 
$17.95 in 1932. 





Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1932. 
December 31, 1932. 
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Expenses 
‘ 531 copies March QuaARTERLY (printing, binding and mailing) ............. $ 405.00 
500 copies June QUARTERLY (printing, binding and mailing) .............. 395.00 
500 copies September QuARTERLY (printing, binding and mailing)... 238.00 
515 copies December QUARTERLY (printing, binding and mailing).........0 335.00 
, Stamps 35.26 
Telegrams 6.00 
Postage deposits (mailing QUARTERLY) 7.50 
Statement heads 3.75 
Engraving 19.08 
; Photostats .... 1.26 : 
$1,445.85 
| Receipis 
American Association Schools and Departments of Journalism.................. $ 290.00 
American Association Schools and Departments of Journalism.................. 175.00 
American Association Teachers of Journalism 325.00 
. ; American Association Schools and Departments of Journalism................. 243.61 
Advertising 154.80 
Library Subscriptions 146.40 
Non-Member Subscriptions 21.00 
pe Kappa Tau Alpha Subscriptions 84.00 
' Special Copies 6.04 
eae $1,445.85 


F. L. Mort, Editor. 
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